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From the Red Sea to the Caribbean . . . from Bali to the North 
Cape... the vacht-like Caronia, largest liner ever built especially 
for cruising, together with the magnificent Mauretania and 


Britannic offer you a vear-round choice of pleasure cruises rang- 
ing from two weeks to over three months visits to romantic 
ports enhanced by the luxury, fun and relaxation of Cunard 
living. The Caronia’s 37-day “Mediterranean Spring Cruise” sails 
May 11... the “North Cape Cruise” July 1. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH + QUEEN MARY + MAURETANIA «© CARONIA «+ BRITANNIC + MEDIA 





See your Cunard-authorized Travel Agent and... 


GY CUNARD 


PARTHIA 


SAXONIA 


FRANCONIA + SCYTHIA + SAMARIA * ASCANIA 


An 18” x 22” color reproduction of this painting of the Caronia (without the advertising text and suitable for framing) will be sent upon request 
Write: Cunerd Line, 25 Broadway, Dept. F , New York 4,N. Y 
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B.F.Goodrich 


How trucker gets 140,000 miles from 
all-nylon Traction Express tires 


fe 140,000 miles of drive wheel 
service, G. W. (Buck) Conner, 
Superintendent of Transportation for 
Wesson Oil and Snowdrift Sales Com- 





53 UNITS carry Wesson Oil products 
throughout the Southwest. Nylon shock 
shield under the Traction Express tread pro- 
tects against road shock, gives more original 
mileage and more recappable tires. 
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pany, has B. F. Goodrich Traction 
Express tires moved to trailer wheels. 
There the tires roll another 30-40,000 
miles before recapping, carrying vegetable 
oil shortening to a large part of the 
Southwest. 

Two, three, sometimes four recaps 
runupa mileagerecord forthis Houston, 
Texas manufacturer that's impressive 
even for Traction Express tires. Butother 
users report similar service, call the 
Traction Express the 100,000-mile tire, 


All-Nylon body 


Nylon is stronger than ordinary cord 
materials, can withstand double the 
impact and resist heat blowouts and 
flex breaks. That's why B. F. Goodrich 
builds the Traction Express with an 
all-nylon cord body. The Traction 
Express outwears even its extra-thick 
tread —up to 46% thicker than that of 
a regular tire—and can still be recapped 
over and over! 


The Traction Express tire is molded 
with the beads close together. When 
mounted, air pressure spreads the beads 
to full rim width. The sidewalls act as 
levers, compressing the tread. A com- 
pressed tread resists abrasion, adds 
mileage. 

See the a/l-nylon Traction Express 
(rayon construction at lower prices) 
at your B. F. Goodrich retailer's today. 
His address is listed under Tires in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book. Or 
write The B. F. Goodrich Co., Tire & 
Equipment Division, Akron 18, Ohio. 


Specify B. F. Goodrich tires when ordering 
new trucks 
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AIR Parcel Post 


reduces paperwork 


EASY DOES IT! 


Air Parcel 
Post is as close as your 
Post Office, requires no 
complex forms, goes direct 
to the customer's door. 


CUTS DAYS TO HOURS! 
Speedy Air Parcel Post 
crosses the nation — spans 
oceans — in hours. 


REASONABLE RATES! Always 
safe and dependable — yet 
it costs so little! 


AIR PARCEL POST may be 
Insured, Registered; sent 
C.O.D. or Special Delivery. 


For more information and 
rates, call your Post Office. 
SO... 


IR Parcel Post? 


Sy) and Air Mail 


Advertisement by 
the Scheduled Airlines 
as a public service 


for the U.S. Post Office 
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The General's Jump 
Sir: 

Your excellent article on the continental 
Air Defense Command [Dec. 20] served to 
highlight many of the problems we have to 
wrestle with in this air defense business . . . 
I would, however, like to correct an impres- 
sion that may possibly have been created by 
one paragraph wherein you describe the par- 
achute jump from a burning plane, piloted 
by me, which caught fire while returning 
from a gunnery mission. This might be con- 
strued to imply that panic or extreme slow- 
ness of action on the part of the sergeant 
observer in clearing the plane was the pri- 
mary cause of my injury; such was not the 
case. The fire, caused by a severed fuel line, 
started when we were at an altitude of 
approximately 1,500 feet. It was necessary 
to. hold the plane in a violent sideslip atti- 


| tude to keep the flames from enveloping 
the cockpits; this naturally caused us to 
lose altitude at a faster than normal rate. 


Lacking intercom in those days, I signaled 
the sergeant to bail out; the only delay on 
his part was difficulty in getting out of his 
safety harness and clearing the plane in a 
steep sideslip attitude. The sergeant, as eager 
as I was to get out of the plane, left it about 
7s0 feet, and I did not get clear of the 
plane until about 400 feet from the ground 
Believe me, neither of us was hesitant about 
wanting to jump to a cooler spot on this 
occasion, 
(GENERAL) B. W. CHIDLAW 

Commander, Air Defense Command 
Ent Air Force Base 
Colorado Springs 


Security & Wolf Ladejinsky 
Sir: 

I would like to compare two stories that 
appeared in your Jan. 3 issue. One, the 
account of Wolf Ladejinsky, the U.S. agri- 
cultural attaché, fired as a security risk for 
the flimsiest of reasons. He was publicly 
condemned by the Agriculture Department 
in spite of having been previously cleared 
by the State Department. The other story 
was that of Irmgard Schmidt, the German 
girl who obtained secrets for the Russians 
by using her charms on US. Air Force 
intelligence officers. These intelligence offi- 
cers are certainly security risks since they 
obviously are easy prey flor a shapely girl. 
Who are they? Have they been reprimanded ? 





Apparently not. They have been allowed to 
hide behind the skirts of the Air Force. Con- 
trast this set of facts with those concerning 
Mr. Ladejinsky . . 

Mrs. JoHN CHIARIELLO 
Albany, N.Y. 
Sir: 

Cheers for your intelligent presentation 
of the Wolf Ladejinsky story. No good citi- 
zen would deny the need for searching and 
ironclad security arrangements. However, if 
the facts in this case are as they seem to be, 
this Ladejinsky firing is just one more ex- 
ample of how we are losing our security in 
the name of security Unless all the 
pundits I have read so far were dead wrong, 


Ladejinsky—and MacArthur—in the land 
reform program in Japan were on the right 
track. Now, wasn’t this dismissal of the 


mastermind of the program a colossal mis- 
take? 

PALMER VAN GUNDY 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Sir: 

The firing of Wolf Ladejinsky reminds 
one of the slaying of John the Baptist to 
please the whims of a dancing girl. Surely 
the real reason for this firing is in the phrase 
“he has never been close to American farm- 
ing problems and operations.” Unlike the 
head of John the Baptist, Ladejinsky can 
be replaced. To cater to the whims of a 
few who feel an agricultural economist must 
farm with his hands is stupid. To say Lade- 
jinsky is a security risk is to ignore what he 
has done. 

Puivip S. JAYNES JR. 
Highland, Ind. 


Man of the Year (Contd) 
Sir: 

As each day of 1954 slipped by, I could 
not help but appreciate more and more the 
ability of Time’s Man of the Year, Mr. 
Dulles. I was not only amazed by his inter- 
national adroitness, but at his physical stam- 
ina, mental alertness, patience and charm. 
This man truly is deserving of the distinction 
you have given him... 

Joun B, REYNOLDS 
Stamford, Conn. 
Sir: 

... Your choice should have been Ejisen- 

hower, [who] labored hard for America that 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Now you may have either of these $8 Gift Boxes Free 


{each containing three beautiful, beautiful children’s 






classics—for you to give some Lucky Young Person} 


—if you obtain a Trial Membership in 


Nidavy S.dUHO 





The Heritage Club & get beautiful books 





SISUIA 40 


anvisi auasvaus 


like these for yourself: 


LIK. CO RE 


Yes, you may NOW-—and for a period of five months—TRY OUT 
this successful cooperative plan by which you obtain a unique collection 
of the world’s classics, especially illustrated by the world’s greatest artists, 
planned by the leading book designers, and well printed on fine papers— 
for the same price as ordinary rental library fiction... 

AND RECEIVE ONE OF THESE $8 GIFT BOXES FREE! 


Never FEAR, there is a method in this 
seeming madness! There is a reason be- 
hind what may seem to you an unreason- 
ably generous offer. This is it: 

Grown-ups buy more books to give to 
children than they buy for themselves. 

Therefore, since there must be one 
Lucky Young Person to whom you would 
like to give some books, the directors of 
The Heritage Club have decided to turn 
over to you a wonderfully handsome Gift 
Box which you can use for just that pur- 
pose — because we hope it will spur you 
{and, if you have read this far, we do mean 
you!) into obtaining a Trial Membership 
in this Club for yourself. 

You can’t always do this! The member- 
ship roll of The Heritage Club is not al- 
ways open to new members. When that 
does happen, as now, the opportunity is 
one you should not neglect. 


Tue MEMBERS OF The Heritage Club 
regularly come into possession of those 
“classics which are our heritage from the 
past, in editions which will be the herit- 
age of the future.” They come into pos- 
session of books beautifully designed, 
printed on papers chemically tested to as- 
sure a life of at least two centuries, well 
bound and boxed: AND the members obtain 
these books for the same price that they pay 
for ordinary rental library books! 

If you try this system, you will in the 
coming five months receive five books, at 
a cost of only $3.95 each—or only $3.55 
each if you pay for the books in advance! 
Then, when the members receive the Pro- 
spectus for the next annual Series, that 
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Prospectus will go to you; and you can 
decide, after you will have had five of the 
books, whether you want to continue. 


st 


Duaine YouR Trial Membership, you 
will receive The Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin, in his own original version, clev- 
erly illustrated by William Sharp; and Jane 
Eyre, with actual lithographs in color by 
Barnett Freedman; and Caesar's The Gallic 
Wars, in a new “first person” translation 
and with engravings by the Italian artist 
Bruno Bramanti; and L’Allegro and I/ Pen- 
seroso by John Milton, the two poems in 
one volume designed dos-d-dos by Bruce 
Rogers; and Mary Shelley's Frankenstein. 

Or, if for any reason you do not want 
to have one of these titles, you are per- 
mitted to make substitutions from a list of 
several dozen Heritage books-in-print! 

This Trial Membership is offered to you 
now because the directors of The Heritage 
Club confidently believe that you will find 
these books rich treasures for your home. 
Five of them, and this is the opinion of 
the directors, will make you want to re- 
main in the Club. However, to make your 
desire for this Trial Membership complete- 
ly irresistible, we offer to present you 
with either of the two wonderfully hand- 
some Gift Boxes pictured above: each sell- 
ing at retail for $8. 




























To THE HERITAGE CLUB, 

595 Madison Avenue, 

New York 22: 

Please send me a copy of the Prospectus in 
which are described The Heritage Club's 
cooperative system of distribution, and the 
books to be distributed to the Trial Mem- 
bers during the coming five months, and 
the contents of the two $8 Gift Boxes. I 
understand that you will in the meantime 
reserve a Trial Membership, awaiting my 
application. 





PLEASE PRINT 





ADDRESS 
N: VER IN THE HISTORY of book pub- 
lishing has a greater bargain than this 
been offered to wise buyers of books. The 
offer of a Trial Membership gives you the 
opportunity to put this statement to the 
test. Please mail this coupon now: 





CITY & STATE 





LET YOUR COURTESY SHOW! 


AUTRONIC- 
EYE 


DIMS HEADLIGHTS AUTOMATICALLY! 





GUIDE LAMP DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 
Anderson, Indiana 


Hats off to you... when you put headlight control in the proved electronic 
hands of GM's famous Autronic-Eye! 

This amazing device makes your highway courtesy aufomatic! You end that 
constant push-push on the dimmer switch. As traffic approaches, lights 
dim automatically for safety ... then back to bright when all's clear! 

For new night driving convenience, courtesy and safety, see your Cadillac 
or Oldsmobile dealer. Try the Autronic-Eye ... on the road! 





AUTOMATICALLY...AT NIGHT! 











it have its cake and eat it too . . Dulles 
is only an earnest fellow on horseback gal- 
loping madly off in all directions 
CHAS. OVERILL 

Yuma, Ariz. 
Sir 

Since when does a man deserve your title 
for just carrying out his duty, which is 
part of his job? What else is Mr. Dulles’ 
policy but a return to good old Dean Ache 
son’s not very spectacular but realistic “con 
tainment policy”? , 
CLAUDE E. SPINGARN 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Sir: 

Congratulations on your selection 
Dulles and Cordell Hull are the two out- 
standing Secretaries of State in our genera- 
tion 


Festis: ae A. P. HAMRICK 
es D>, 2 ) 


How to Harry a Millionaire 
SIR 

I AM RATHER ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT YOUR 
THEME THAT THE ENTREPRENEUR IS NEITHER 
OBSOLETE NOR UNREWARDED AND SURPRISED 
TO BE INCLUDED IN THE DISTINGUISHED GROUP 
IN YOUR “NEW MILLIONAIRES” ARTICLE [DEC. 
27], BUT AM DESPERATELY ANXIOUS YOUR 
READERS KNOW THAT I NEITHER APPRAISE THE 


FAMILY PURSE NOR MAKE PUBLIC PRONOUNCE- 
MENT AS TO ITS DIMENSIONS [TiMeE’s ap 
praisal: $50 million]. My FRIENDS SHUN ME 
AND MY ENGLISH PROFESSOR TURNS OVER IN 
HIS GRAVE AT THE SIGHT OF THAT AWFUL 
QUOTE “I'VE GOT SO MANY BUCKS TO PROVE IT,” 


HOWARD AHMANSON 
LOS ANGELES 


Stranger in the House 


Sur 

Re “Test-Tube Case” [Dec. 27]: the no 
ticeable absence of morality contained in Dr 
Kinsey's comedies on sexual behavior were 
their main weakness, So it is with those who 
condone test-tube babi ind are shocked 
when told they are doing something immor- 





al. Northwestern Universits Dr Irving 
Stein talks arrant nonsense when he implies 
that artificial insemination is moral merely 


because people are asking to have babies in 
that manner The whole idea of a Chris- 
tian marriage is destroyed when a wife at 
tempts conception by “relations” with a man 


other than her husband, whether it be in 
actual physical union or by artificial insem 
ination 

(A/1ist C) GLENN RUGGLES 


US.A.F 
Kirtland, N. Mex. 
Sir ; 
A sincere minority (259) of the American 
Society fo he Study of Sterility do not 





approve donor insemination, Few share my 
Catholic faith, Yet as scientists we agree that 
to spouses alone is reserved the right of 





human procreation, Sad indeed is the plight 


of these strangers in their fathers’ houses 

The tragic obsessive maternal instinct of the 
childless wife does not justily a random sire 
less son. Should this wanderer on the waste- 
land of time choose to end his artificially 


initiated lite, who but the physician is 
responsible tor planting the psychological 
time bomb of lack of lineage? 

JosepH BeRNarp Doyte, M.D. 


Boston 


Angels, Twerps & Monsters 


Sir 

Re “The Trouble with Angels” TIME, 
Dec. 27]: A wholesome trend seems indicated 
by Father Kilian McDonnell’s protest inst 
the “treacly travesties” of angels. 1 too was 
brought up on these androgynous rps, 
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Giant trees were uprooted and broken 


of more than 100 miles 





Many automobiles were almost 
submerged by floods. 


like matchsticks by winds 
an hour. 





“Thanks,” says local installer 
to out-of-town helper. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYS 


Locat to serve the community. Nationwive to serve the nation. 


Out-of-town convoy heads for the hurricane area. 


Telephone Men and Supplies 


Were on the Way 


Before the Winds Died Down 


Carol, Edna and Hazel, as you may 
remember, were no ladies. They came rag- 
ing in from the sea, to leave New England 
and eight eastern states reeling from the 
wrath of wind and flood. 


It was, as always, a challenge to the 
telephone companies. Local employees re- 
sponded instantly. Companies in other 
states were quick to send help. 


“The hurricane had not blown itself 
out,” said one newspaper editorial, “before 
aid was on its way. Expert repair crews 
with their familiar green trucks hurried 
into the stricken communities with the 
dispatch of reserve army divisions rushing 
to stem an enemy break-through in a vital 
battle line.” 


Along with the will and the skill of 
telephone people to handle emergencies 
came the millions of miles of wire and the 
thousands of tons of equipment that were 
needed for the job. These were provided 
by Western Electric, the Bell System’s 
manufacturing and supply unit. 


One of the heart-warming things to us 
was the friendly understanding of the 
people in the storm-ridden communities. 


To them go the thanks of all the tele- 
phone men and women who took part in 
the work of restoration. 





EM 
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HEART OF A GOOD COCKTAIL 


BECAUSE OF LIQUEUR QUALITY and HIGH PROOF (94.4) 
DRINKS NEVER TASTE THIN WITH GORDON'S GIN 


100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN + GORDON’S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN N.J. 
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and I never liked them either. Great artists 
of the past n have done right by the 
Ange ometime but many have contrib- 
uted to tl error. It seems to me that many 
of the ters are notorious for portray 
Ing peo » don’t have their minds on 
their Albrecht Diirer gives us 
angels who wrestled th Jacol 
his are beautiful t ble but 
natomicall accurate and aerod mically 
sound It is indeed a pity that 

Diirer’s angel can't be set te iardian 
angel duty s none of them, should the 
occasion arise, would hesitate to fetch 
smart smack i Iractory moppets poste 
rior, and juvenile delinquency would soon 


disappear 
LORETTA KNIGHT 


Detroit 
Sir 

My article in The Sign did not say that 
“great artists of the past” represented angels 





masculine and sometimes 
scular, but that strong, mas 


as unmusta 
even a little 


culine “representation 





m 


of angel are to be 


found on the walls of 















early Christian churct 

es” Most of the 

mast are yng the 

principal offe rs 

A notable exception 

is Michelangel trur 

peting angels in hi 

Last Ju D 

at | Bu n 

( the | 

istently guilty « tra nge n the 
feminine what is w ¢, as babies, ¢ 
both Titi nd Murill 1 pti f 
the Blesse } d Raphae Sistine 
Wade Pictorially baby ange might | 
cute, but theologic the ¢ monstrositi 
(THE Rev.) KiriAn MCDONNELL, 

O.S.5. 

Holy Rosary Church 

Detroit Lak Minr 
Feet of Klee 
Sir 

lia ild « ine ever created 

thing as al lly i the M of 
Fear, 1 would ne id ch or the 


authorities handling delinque 
JoHN A. MORGAN 
Beverly Hills, Calif 


Hypothesis in Spain 





or 

In reference to your report [« the ban 
ning of the New York Times trom Spain 
Time, Jan How can a | 
paperman discu in his articles 
do not exist, agreements which have 
signed and, in presenting news rega 
internal poli of a friendly countr 
erately distort the facts? Such has been t 
case in recent weeks in reporting Spi 





from the hypothetical 7 


irom ever 








s of Ame in G.Ls assigned to Spanis 

Is it not curious coincidence that each 

| time the i failure in Western European 
unit nd § n’s strategic value 
Red mer reveals itself as more 
important, there should be a pres 

nding to present an unpleasant picture of 

int 


José M. pE AREILZA 
Ambassador of Spain 

Washington, D.C 
@ When the Spanish government for- 
/ , I 
bids journalistic discussion of its acts 
and proposals, it draws its own un- 
pleasant picture.—Epb. 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Dear Time Reader: Last July Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's International De- 
velopment Advisory Board made a 
recommendation. It suggested that 
representatives of private business, in- 
dustry and finance from both the U.S. 
and Latin America get together in a 
privately sponsored conference to dis- 
cuss the mutual advantages of in- 
creasing the amount of private U.S. 
investment capital in Latin America. 

The President promptly sent his 
personal endorsement of the plan to 
the board’s chairman, Eric Johnston. 
Even before this, the City of New 
Orleans had become interested in the 
board’s idea. Rudolf S. Hecht, on 
behalf of International House, and 
a group of the city’s private business 
organizations undertook the job of 
sponsoring just such a conference. 

Later I was approached by Mr. Hecht 
with the proposal that Time act as 
co-sponsor of the conference. I was 
pleased to accept the invitation. We 
have long had an interest in Latin 
American affairs; the Latin American 
edition of Tre, started in 1941, was 
the first of our four international 
editions. Immediately, Edgar R. Baker, 
managing director of the international 
editions, set to work with Mr. Hecht 
organizing the meeting. It was decided 
to call the meeting the Inter-American 
Investment Conference and schedule 
it for four days in New Orleans early 
in March. 

Announcement of the plan evoked 
immediate and widespread interest 
from leading businessmen in the U.S. 
and Latin America. Some 50 business 
organizations got to work on the proj- 
ect in Latin America. In the U.S.. such 
organizations as the Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 





the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S., the U.S. Inter-American Council 
and the U.S. Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce came 
into the plan as cooperating groups. 
In addition, the Organization of Amer- 
ican States gave its active support. 

From the number of invitations al- 
ready accepted, it is obvious that the 
idea has caught the imagination of the 
individual businessmen for whom the 
conference is designed. Every day we 
are getting mail from others who have 
heard about the meeting by word of 
mouth and want to be there too. 

Although the New Orleans Con- 
ference was planned before last No- 
vember’s Rio economic conference, it 
is the logical sequel to the proposition 
advanced in Rio (Time, Nov. 22 et 
seq.) that private enterprise can profit- 
ably do much on its own to stimulate 
inter-American investment. 

The conference will, in effect, be 
a forum where Latin American busi- 
nessmen can explain what kind of 
investments they want in their coun- 
tries. They will come supplied with 
specific recommendations and specific 
proposals for private-capital invest- 
ment. In turn, they will learn the 
conditions under which U.S. business- 
men will be interested in investing. 

We feel that this first Inter-Ameri- 
can Investment Conference is a step 
in the right direction—a means of 
stimulating interest in the opportuni- 
ties for private-capital investment in 
Latin American countries for the great- 
er strength of all the Americas. 


Cordially yours, 


Gros & Beso 


TIME Map by V. Puglisi 








"DID THEY REALLY FIGHT FIRES WITH THESE?” 


IRE fighting equipment has been improved a lot. Educa- 

tion in methods of fire prevention is even more important 
in our progress. 

In spite of advances made in fire prevention, it’s still 
necessary to have adequate fire insurance protection. 

It will pay you to know the current value of your prop- 
erty and possessions. Ask yourself this question: ‘Are my 
possessions protected up to at least 80% of current value?” 

If you find you need more protection, Hardware Mutuals 
can write the additional insurance to make your program 


Insurance for your AVTOMOBILE...HOME...BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


adequate. There is no need to cancel your present insurance. 

You save extra money, too! Hardware Mutuals are cur- 
rently returning 30¢ out of each fire insurance premium 
dollar in dividend payments. Hardware Mutuals, with 
licensed representatives in every state, have a national repu- 
tation for fast, fair settlement of claims. 

Ask the full-time Hardware Mutuals representative near 
your home, or write Hardware Mutuals, for complete details 
about the Annual Pay Plan for 5-year term insurance on 
dwelling and contents, He will furnish complete details. 





Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast iscect hone: geakuliey covet 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Burdens & Bosh 


All week long the White House swarmed 
like an anthill prodded by a two-pronged 
hickory limb. Leaders of the House and 
Senate marched in for briefings, Republi- 
can politicians filed in for dinner, and 
more than 7oo guests came to dance at 
the annual congressional reception. Dur- 
ing the week, five special messages were 
packed off to Capitol Hill, while the last 
decimal points were checked on the sixth 
and biggest message—the budget (see 
below). One day Oveta Culp Hobby 
clicked in with a bundle of charts and 
diagrams for the President’s message on 
health, just as Economic Adviser Arthur 
Burns deposited a stack of data for the 
annual economic report. More than 175 
reporters showed up at the presidential 
press conference, threw questions that 
ranged from the nature of Wolf Ladejin- 
sky’s past to the price of uranium in the 
future. At every opportunity, Democrati- 
cos lobbed in test grenades for 1956. But 
the man in the White House seemed to 
be enjoying his job more than he ever 
had before. 

Pleasures v. Duty. Particularly, Dwight 
Eisenhower at last seemed to be relishing 
the role of political leader. His stag din- 
ner was the third within a month attend- 
ed largely by G.O.P. politicians. At each 
one he has clearly indicated that he in- 
tends to assume firm leadership of the 
Republican Party, but he has skillfully 
refused to commit himself on 1956. 

Last week as the black-tied diners 
talked of politics in the President's gleam- 
ing white study, Manhattan Lawyer Tom 
Dewey seemed to be presenting argu- 
ments on both sides of the case. Dewey 
dwelt at length on reasons why the Presi- 
dent should seek re-election. His argu- 
ments were easily boiled down: the par- 
ty, the country and the world need Ike. 
But when he turned to his other favorite 
topic, Citizen Dewey could not refrain 
from describing the pleasures of a man 
who chooses not to run again. Since he 
stepped out of the governor's office in 
Albany, he said, he has really been living: 
into the office at 10 a.m.. out by 6, no 
midnight crisis that must be met before 
dawn, a winter weekend at his farm while 
the new governor was struggling with a 
legislative program. 

Later at his press conference, a report- 
er asked Ike if he had told G.O.P. offi- 
cials that he favored a later convention 


and a shorter campaign in 1956. Why, 
yes, said Ike, if he remembered correctly, 
the national chairman had asked him 
about that. He had replied that the can- 
didate (whoever that might be) surely 
would favor shortening the backbreaking 
job of campaigning. That brought a whole 
bevy of reporters to their feet clamoring 
for the next question. Was he aware that 
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PotitrcaL LEADER EISENHOWER 
New relish for a hot role. 


this stand implied that he will be the can- 
didate? Ike’s answer: Bosh. 

As the reporters well knew, bosh is 
neither no nor yes. They probed on. 
Wasn't it true that Tom Dewey had 
urged him to run again? Well, he had 
read in the paper that Dewey did a lot of 
urging. But Dewey had described the 
joys of private life in terms that certain- 
ly seemed to commend it to him. 

Tactics v. Strategy. In recent pro- 
nouncements on military policy, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had referred to the need 
for mobile military forces; reporters asked 
him to explain in detail how these would 
operate. Ike refused, saying that there is 
no military situation that can be predict- 
ed in detail. His Administration’s aim is 
to build up indigenous forces in friendly 
countries and help them in time of trou- 
ble by supplying mobile forces, e.g., air- 
lifted Marine units. 


Did he anticipate that these units 
would use tactical atomic weapons? His 
answer: Nothing can be precluded when 
a nation resorts to force as the arbiter of 
human difficulty. Generally it gets in 
deeper and deeper, and there is no limit 
except the limitations imposed by force 
itself. But he could not conceive of an 
atomic weapon being used as a_ police 
weapon, and the local situations he was 
talking about would be police actions. 
Police are to protect and stop trouble, 
not just to cause destruction. 

Did the President consider it possible 
to draw a distinction between strategic 
and tactical nuclear weapons? No, he did 
not. He did not even think a sharp line 
could be drawn between strategy and 
tactics. They merge. Every expert that 
has ever written on the subject has had 
his own definition of strategy and his 
own definition of tactics. 

Although the press, the Congress and 
the world gave Dwight Eisenhower one of 
his busiest weeks since he moved into the 
White House. he nevertheless found time 
to play 18 holes of golf at chilly (35°) 
Burning Tree. He also found time to see 
the usual list of visiting students and 
folks from back home. Welcoming citrus 
men, he listened with a grin while an in- 
dignant Texan complained that the Texas 
grapefruit in a punchbowl the visitors 
presented to Ike had been buried be- 
neath fruit from Florida, California and 
Arizona. Said Ike, who obviously realized 
that there is a limit to what a man can do 
in one week: “Well, I'm not gonna break 
out crying about Texas.” 


THE BUDGET 
The Distended Pouch 


British Chancellors of the Exchequer 
used to enter the House of Commons 
carrying their estimates in a pouch called 
a bougette. When the tradition of annual 
forecasts of total revenues and expendi- 
tures was established in England about 
200 years ago, the Chancellor's report was 
called a budget. Ever since then, govern- 
ment finance officers have been trying 
(sometimes with success) to hold budgets 
in balance. The U.S. Government, a com- 
parative newcomer to the process, did not 
adopt the budget system until 1921. Since 
then, it has been able to strike a balance 
less than one-third of the time. 

When he was a candidate for President 
in 1932. Franklin Delano Roosevelt cried 
across the land that the federal budget 
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Bupcet Director Hucues & 1956 MopeL 
At the end of 1,324 pages, a minus sign. 


should be balanced. In his twelve years as 
President, he never managed to make ends 
meet. In 1952 Dwight Eisenhower pro- 
claimed that a balanced budget would be 
one of the key aims of his Administration. 
This week, when he submitted his second 
budget to the Congress, the pouch was 
still painfully distended. 

One Balance in Sight. But considerable 
progress had been made. In a 1,324-page 
document drafted by Budget Director 
Rowland Hughes, the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration proposed total expenditures of 
$62.4 billion during fiscal 1956 (beginning 
next July 1), $1.1 billion less than esti- 
mated spending for this year, and $11.9 
billion below Harry Truman’s final year. 
Against these expenditures the President, 
anticipating growing prosperity, foresaw 
Government income of $60 billion, an in- 
crease of $1 billion over this year. In be- 
tween is an anticipated deficit of $2.4 
billion, approximately one-fourth of the 
deficit in Harry Truman's last budget. 
The Government's “cash” budget, which 
treats trust-fund income, e¢.g., Social Se- 
curity funds, as current receipts, is actu- 
ally expected to show a surplus of $558 
million at year’s end. 

Continuing to dominate the budget are 
expenditures for major national-security 
programs (defense, military aid, atomic 
energy, etc.). Estimated at $40.5 billion 
for 1956, cold-war spending would account 
for 65% of all the Government's outgo. 
The biggest part of that outlay ($34 bil- 
lion) would go for defense, and would be 
spent to fit Dwight Eisenhower's concept 
of an efficient military force in a nuclear 
age: more air power, more fire power, less 
manpower. Said Old Soldier Eisenhower: 
“Never in our peacetime history have we 
been as well prepared to defend ourselves 
as we are now.” 

By services, the military budget would 
be divided: 

q@ Air Force $15.6 billion, an increase of 
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$400 million over this year, looking to- 
ward 130 wings by July 1956 (three more 
than originally planned for that date). 

@ Navy $o.7 billion, down $75 million 
from this year. While about too noncom- 
batant ships would be laid up, the budget 
looks forward to more Navy power on the 
water and in the air, including a fifth 
supercarrier and an eventual fleet of seven 
atomic-powered submarines. 

@ Army $8.8 billion, down $50 million. 
The President’s statement that the Army 
will be organized into smaller, more pow- 
erful units, plus the Pentagon's deadpan 
announcement that Army unit strength 
“will be different at the end of the year,” 
appears to promise a major reorganization. 

Elsewhere, the budget shows other signs 
of the nuclear times. Funds openly ear- 
marked for guided missiles are up sub- 
stantially from this year. Spending for 
atomic energy, proposed at $2 billion, will 
be slightly under this vear, largely because 
the atomic program has come of age, and 
its heavy construction costs are diminish- 
ing. For foreign aid, expenditures would 
be $4.7 billion, up $400 million from this 
year, including help for rearming West 
Germany and covering whatever new aid 
program is devised for Asia. 

Two Goals to Go. After the burden- 
some expenditures for the cold war are 
added up and the budget gets to “fixed 
charges.” past wars take a heavy toll. 
Pointing out that more than two out of 
every five adult males in the U.S. are eli- 
gible for veterans’ benefits (budget item 
for 1956: $4.6 billion), the President an- 
nounced that he is appointing a commis- 
sion to study the whole problem. In other 
fields not directly tied to the hot wars of 
the past or the cold war of the present, the 
budget shows clear signs of the Eisenhow- 
er economy, ¢.g., expenditures for farm- 
price supports will be down because of the 
new farm program; development of nat- 
ural resources will cost the U.S. less be- 
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cause of the policy of “partnership” with 
private enterprise and local governments. 

When they had emptied their bougette 
for fiscal "56, the President and his budget- 
makers decided reluctantly that they must 
renew their request for an increase in the 
national debt. Present ceiling for fiscal 
1936: $ billion. Estimated debt at the 
end of fiscal 1956: $276 billion. 

If taxes had not been cut, President 
nhower pointed out, the deficit- and 
debt-ceiling problems would have been 
solved. But he believed that it was “desir- 
able to share the benefits” of reduced ex- 
penditures with the taxpayers. Said the 
President: “In view of the prospective 
deficit, we cannot afford to have any fur- 
ther loss of revenue this year . . . How- 
ever, further tax reduction remains a firm 
goal. . . Our policy is directed to achiev- 
ing both the savings in expenditures and 
the economic growth that will make such 
reductions possible. I hope that tax reduc- 
tions will be so justified next year.” 


DEFENSE 
U.M.T. in Sheep's Clothing 


President Eisenhower last week asked 
Congress to extend the draft and to ap- 
prove a reserve program that included a 
modified version of universal military 
training. 

The message asked for a four-year ex- 
tension of the regular draft, a two-year 
extension of the doctors’ draft, an active 
reserve program with stiff penalties for 
absentees, active basic training for } 
tional Guardsmen and, most controversial 
of all, six months’ basic training—at $30 
a month and without veterans’ benefits 
—for teen-agers who would avoid the 
draft and accept a g4-year obligation of 
service in the reserve. 

Congress is expected to pass the draft 
extensions, but it may be hard to sell the 
House, always hostile to U.M.T. in the 
past, on the full reserve program. The 
Board of World Peace of the Methodist 
Church has already asked 9,000,000 Meth- 
odists to oppose “any system by what- 
ever name” that resembles U.M.T. Con- 
gressmen can also be expected to ask the 
cost of teaching thousands of young men 
the mere fundamentals of military drill 
and life in view of a still heavy military 
budget (see above). Most biting com- 
ments are likely to come from those who 
find it hard to reconcile the Administra- 
tion’s increasing dependence on air-atomic 
weapons with a plan to train millions of 
World War Il-style infantrymen. 


THE ATOM 
Ahead of the Competition 


As the head of a top-secret Govern- 
ment agency, Lewis L. Strauss, chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, is well 
aware of his often conflicting responsibili- 
ties for security and the people’s right to 
know. At a National Press Club luncheon 
last week, Banker Strauss gave the people 
a remarkably candid “annual report to 
stockholders.” It was encouraging. 
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Qn the debit side the AEC chairman 

listed 
Russian thermonuclear experiments. “It 
is unintelligent to decry their scientific 
competence.” 
@ Public criticism of the commission's 
security program and, in particular, the 
Oppenheimer case—although Strauss feels 
that the AEC has a “very fair procedure 
to deal with security.” 
@ Misunderstanding about the Dixon- 
Yates contract—but “the contract itself 
should be listed among the assets.” 

In conclusion, Strauss made it clear 
that “none of these liabilities has adverse- 
ly affected the work of the commission.” 
Then, turning to the assets, he reported: 
The weapons program. “It is my honest 
belief that we are well ahead of any com- 
petition at this time.” 

@ Relaxation of the Government atomic 
monopoly under the new law, which 
makes it possible to be “on our way back 
to the American patent system.” 
“Spectacular progress in the use of ra- 
diation in the arts and sciences—in medi- 
cine, biology, agriculture, chemistry and 
metallurgy, to name but a few.” 

@ The President's atoms-for-peace pro- 
posal and his plan for an International 
Scientific Conference, scheduled for this 
summer, on the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy—a project that finally interested 
the Russians last week. 

Two days before Strauss’s speech, the 
AEC announced its first major move to 
implement the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954. The AEC called for specific propos- 
als from private companies for atomic- 
power programs by April 1, and promised 
three types of AEC aid: 1) free nuclear 
fuel, 2) free AEC laboratory work, 3) 
payments for technical and economic 
data. The AEC also established a secret 
price list for selling, buying and leasing of 
atomic materials. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Return from Peking 

Dag Hammarskjold returned from Red 
China last week. As Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, he had flown to Peking 
to seek freedom for eleven American 
fivers and other U.N. soldiers captured 
while fighting in Korea. He brought back 
some hope for their release and some in- 
sight into the tortuous mind of their chief 
jailer, Red China's Premier Chou En-lai. 
In time, the gain may compensate for the 
loss to the U.N.’s prestige by his journey, 
which was heralded in Asia as a “great 
diplomatic victory for Red China.” Hong 
Kong’s anti-Communist newspaper Sing 
Tao Man Pao commented bitterly; “Ham- 
marskjold went as a Jung [dragon] but 
came back as a chung | worm].” 

A Time to Talk. Hammarskjold, a 
polished, professional Swedish diplomat, 
conferred four times with Chou, the cold- 
chiseled Communist. In all, they talked 
for 13 hours and 35 minutes across a 
table in Peking’s Hall of the Western 
Flowers. A Chinese Harvard man inter- 
preted, a few advisers listened silently. 
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U.N.’s HAMMARSKJOLD & AMBASSADOR LODGE 
A temperature lower than optimism. 


Thrice daily, blue-uniformed Chinese serv- 
ants noiselessly served tea and cookies 
while the discussion continued. Only once, 
said Professor Ahmed Bokhari, who ac- 
companied Hammarskjold, was there “a 
slight relaxation for about five minutes. 
Otherwise, the conversations were intense, 
earnest and continuous.” 

Afterward, Communist Chou tendered 
a great banquet (on the menu: swallow’s- 
nest soup, kidney, chicken, fish, shark’s 
fins, crab, abalone, mushrooms, Peking 
duck, broccoli in oyster sauce). Toasts 
were drunk in Chinese wine. The Chinese 
showed a movie in color, a harrowing love 
story. Both sides issued a short state- 
ment: “We feel that these talks have 
been useful.” Then Hammarskjold flew 
back to New York via the Pacific, com- 
pleting an around-the-world swing. On 
leaving, he sent Chou his “sincere per- 
sonal thanks.” 

In New York Hammarskjold, brick-red 
from a sunbath during his stop at Hawaii, 
conferred immediately with Henry Cabot 
Lodge, U.S. representative to the U.N.., 
who later announced: “I am confident 
that progress has been made and that our 
flyers will be free.” Hammarskjold him- 
self, at a press conference the next day, 
rated his own hopes at “a temperature 
somewhat lower than that reflected in the 
word ‘optimism.’ ” 

A Time to Wait. Except in private 
reports to top United Nations delegates 
Hammarskjold told very little of his con- 
versations with Chou. “I achieved what I 
had hoped to achieve,” he said. “We re- 
main in touch The door has been 
opened and can be kept open.” The door 
to what? To “an attitude, let us call it, 
of playing fair.” 

The U.N. General Assembly had di- 
rected Hammarskjold only to seek release 
of the prisoners, but, he made plain, the 
discussions covered much more ground 
such issues as the 35 Chinese students 








held in the U.S., Chou’s demand to enter 
the U.N., and many other “grudges, wor- 
ries, concerns.” “No deals of any kind’ 
were suggested, he said, but “there is a 
very definite link between” the prisoners 
and the Red objectives. 

At week’s end, President Eisenhower 
who does not intend to pay blackmail for 
American prisoners, called on the nation 
for patience. “We must have faith in the 
community of nations and in the tre- 
mendous influence of world opinion,” the 
President proclaimed. “We must not fall 
into a Communist trap, and through im- 
petuous words or deed endanger the lives 
of those imprisoned airmen . . . We must 
support the U.N. in its efforts so long as 
those efforts hold out any promise of 
success.” 


THE VICE-PRESIDENCY 
Target: The Issue 


For more than two years. Democratic 
leaders have been agreed on the identity 
of the party’s Political Enemy No. 1. It 
is Richard Nixon. Since Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s political armor is hard to pierce 
it has been logical Democratic strateg, 
to shoot at the second man. In mid- 
campaign, 1952, Democratic strategists 
thought they had downed their man— 
and the G.O.P. too—with their shouts 
about the “Nixon fund,” but Nixon skill- 
fully turned the attack to his and his 
party’s advantage. Since then, Democrat- 
ic leaders have watched Nixon's every 
move, ready to kick when the word was 
passed. Last week a new Democratic at- 
tack on Nixon was in full kick. 

"Open Season."’ The new anti-Nixon 
movement was set off during last fall's 
campaign by Adlai Stevenson, who ac- 
cused the Vice President of perpetrating 
“McCarthyism in a white collar.” A week 
after the election, Steve Mitchell, then 
Democratic National Chairman, called 
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upon Nixon to “retract and apologize for 
his campaign excesses.’”” When Congress 
convened, House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
took up the cudgel, growled that Demo- 
crats “are not going to say that just be- 
cause we do not like somebody political- 
ly he is soft on Communism.” At a Dem- 
ocratic luncheon in Washington last week, 
Delaware’s Freshman Representative Har- 
ris B. McDowell cried: “It’s open season 
on the Vice President.” 

After that, Republican leaders decided 
that the attacks had become serious 
enough to return the fire. At his press 
conference, Dwight Eisenhower moved 
into the battle. When a reporter asked 
how he felt about the criticism of Nixon, 
Ike bridled slightly and asked a question 
of his own: Was the reporter’s query 
based on what Nixon actually said or on 
what the critics said he said? The re- 
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One Democratic exhibit blandly re- 
peated an error that had been discovered 
and corrected last September. In a speech 
at Huron, S. Dak., Nixon had said that 
the Republican Administration was “kick- 
ing the Communists and fellow travelers 
and security risks out of the Government 
... by the thousands.” An Associated 
Press dispatch misquoted Nixon, leaving 
out the phrase “fellow travelers and se- 
curity risks.’ Although a tape recording 
proved what Nixon had said, the Demo- 
cratic strategists are still using the er- 
roneous dispatch. 

Closed Cases. Throughout the cam- 
paign, Nixon hit the Democrats hard on 
the Communist issue. But he never adopt- 
ed Joe McCarthy's line that the Demo- 
cratic Party is the party of treason. Care- 
fully pointing out that he was not charg- 
ing disloyalty or treason, he made the 
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Democrat BUTLER IN “CHAMBER OF SMEARS” 
The signals called for a kick. 


porter replied that he was working from 
the critics’ words, not from Nixon’s deeds. 

After establishing that point, the Presi- 
dent went on: He had never heard of 
Nixon’s making any sweeping condemna- 
tion of any party. The Vice President had 
talked about certain individual cases and 
the way they were handled administra- 
tively, had questioned good judgment 
but not loyalty. 

The record clearly supported the Ei- 
senhower position. Even in his ‘Chamber 
of Smears,” a display in Washington de- 
signed to dramatize the attack, Democrat- 
ic National Chairman Paul Butler could 
actually show only scattered and minor 
references to the Vice President. Most 
of the space was devoted to local adver- 
tisements against Democratic candidates 
that had no connection with Nixon, e.g., 
a Wyoming ad that called U.S. Senator 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney “Foreign Agent 
783” (because that was his number as a 
registered congressional lobbyist for Cu- 
ban sugar interests). 
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very different charge that the Democratic 
Administrations of Franklin Roosevelt 
and Harry Truman had, in some very im- 
portant instances, failed to understand 
and to meet the threat of Communist 
subversion. To support his case, he could 
and did point to specific closed cases, e.g., 
Soviet Agent Harry Dexter White was 
permitted to build a whole cadre of fol- 
lowers in the U.S. Treasury despite re- 
peated warnings from the FBI; Soviet 
Agent Alger Hiss, whom Nixon helped 
uncover, was unconscionably defended by 
Harry Truman and Dean Acheson. 

The Democratic attack on Richard 
Nixon is not aimed primarily at the Vice 
President, although knocking him out po- 
litically would be a useful byproduct for 
the Democrats. What the party strategists 
are really trying to do, with help from 
Democratic-leaning reporters of the press 
and radio-TV, is to perform a quick re- 
write of history. Before 1956, they want 
to erase the record of negligence in deal- 
ing with Communist subversion. 


WORLD TRADE 


Man with a Puzzle 
(See Cover) 

“Do you know the story of the centi- 
pede with gout?” asked Joe Dodge. “Well, 
this poor centipede limped painfully for 
miles to consult the philosopher of the 
jungle, the monkey. After taking thought, 
the philosopher gave his solution: ‘If you 
became a mouse and had only four legs 
you would be 25 times better off.” The 
centipede said: “That's a good idea. How 
do I get to be a mouse?’ The monkey 
shook his head. ‘T can’t tell you that.’ he 
said. ‘I only make policy.’ ’ 

Joseph Morrell Dodge. no philosopher 
—but a hardheaded Detroit banker— 
knows that President Eisenhower did not 
bring him back to Washington five weeks 
ago just to “make policy.” As coordinator 
of the foreign economic activities of the 
U.S., Dodge is supposed to bring about a 
result almost as difficult and far more in- 
spiring than turning a centipede into a 
mouse. His objective: to bind together 
the hundreds of scattered and often con- 
tradictory foreign economic activities of 
the U.S. into an intelligible whole that 
will make reality of the U.S. economic 
leadership in the free world. 

The Export of Principles. The decade 
of handouts—UNRRA, ECA, FOA—is 
ending, not because Uncle Sam has re- 
verted to Uncle Shylock but because 
handouts are no longer pertinent to the 
world’s need. The need now is for install- 
ing around the world the mainsprings— 
not merely the products—of U.S. pros- 
perity. These mainsprings are mostly prin- 
ciples: reasonably stable money, reason- 
ably free play of the price mechanism, 
unrestricted movement of money, goods 
and labor within a competitive market 
large enough to support and encourage 
mass production. If other countries ab- 
sorbed these principles. their economic 
progress might begin to match that of 
the U.S., which is still moving ahead 
much faster than other nations, still wid- 
ening the frustrating and envy-breeding 
gap that makes the success of U.S. cap- 
italism a liability as well as an asset in 
the Cold War. 

But principles, especially economic 
principles, are much better taught by 
practice than by preachment. The failure 
of the U.S. to develop a world economic 
policy is twofold: 1) it has not enunciat- 
ed clearly and in relation to world prob- 
lems the principles of its own success 
and 2) it has not realized these principles 
in concrete actions of international busi- 
ness. The failure in practice has been 
especially severe. Looked at from inside, 
the U.S. economy clearly expresses the 
lessons of private initiative and free com- 
petitive markets. Looked at from out- 
side, the U.S. presents a contrary and 
dangerously misleading example, ¢.g., tar- 
iff walls, governmental—as distinguished 
from private—exports. The U.S. tariff 
walls and quotas on farm products seem 
to teach economic restriction; the U.S. 
aid programs seem to teach socialized 
international business. These are precise- 
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ly what the U.S. does not stand for. pre- 
cisely the opposite of what the U.S. has 
to tell the world about the road to 
prosperity. 

Capitalism in Chains. In other coun- 
tries, restrictions on international trade 
are associated with internal restrictions. 
The non-Communist world is not capi- 
talist, or rather capitalism is asked to 
function in chains that stultify progress. 
Communism looks better than it should 
because capitalism is forced to show its 
least inspiring side and to bear the onus 
for the shortcomings of socialism. 

Capitalism gets the blame for unem- 
ployment in Italy; few remember that 
only a quarter of the Italian productive 
system (other than agriculture) is pri- 
vately run. Capitalism gets the blame for 
the near stagnation of France. but in 
France two-fifths of all new industrial 
capital is provided by the state. Is the 
wretched condition of French housing the 
fault of capitalism as a system—or is it 
more closely connected with anti-capital- 
ist restrictions, e.g., 40 years of rent con- 
trol and the fact that government red 
tape slows down construction to the point 
where it takes 2} years to build a house 
(Time, Jan. 10)? 

Obviously, the U.S. cannot command 
France and Italy to lift internal restric- 
tions on capital. But the U.S. ought to be 
able to encourage a climate of economic 
freedom by lowering barriers to interna- 
tional trade—beginning with its own bar- 
riers. Freer trade would make possible the 
freer flow of U.S. capital for the develop- 
ment of other countries and the export 
of American business know-how. 

Most Americans fail to realize how 
U.S. foreign trade and foreign investment 
have virtually stood still while every oth- 
er side of the economy was expanding. 
The dollar trade and investment figures 
have gone up—but only because the dol- 
lar is inflated. Thirty-five years ago U.S. 
foreign trade amounted to 15% of the 
gross national product; today it is 7%. 
Last year U.S. investors added about $2 
billion to their foreign holdings. Total 
U.S. foreign investment is only $23 bil- 
lion, and more than half of that is in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Individual investors cannot be blamed. 
The climate has not been favorable for 
trade or investment. The climate will 
not change unless the U.S. changes it. 

Man-Made Barriers. President Eisen- 
hower is determined to shatter this bad 
example and to express by preachment 
and by practice the true meaning of the 
U.S. economy. In his State of the Union 
Message and in last week's foreign-trade 
message he achieved the strongest. clear- 
est official statement of the economic 
principles that has been made in the 
postwar period. Said the President: 

“For every country in the free world, 
economic strength is dependent upon high 
levels of economic activity internally and 
high levels of international trade. No 
nation can be economically self-sufficient. 
Nations must buy from other nations, and 
in order to pay for what they buy they 
must sell. It is essential for the security 
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of the United States and the rest of 
the free world that the United States take 
the leadership in promoting the achieve- 
ment of those high levels of trade that 
will bring to all the economic strength 
upon which the freedom and _ security 
of all depends. Those high levels of trade 
can be promoted by the specific measures 
with respect to trade barriers recom- 
mended in this message, by the greater 
flow of capital among nations of the 
free world, by convertibility of currencies, 
by an expanded interchange of technical 
counsel, and by an increase in interna- 
tional travel .. .” 

After these bold words the President 
outlined a legislative program that he 
described as “gradual and moderate.” It 
was perhaps too gradual and too moderate 
to catch the attention or to fire the 
imagination of the world or bring home 





Arthur Siegel 
CLARENCE RANDALL 
Mainsprings instead of handouts. 


the fact that the U.S. has at last em- 
barked on a mission of international eco- 
nomic leadership. 

Feet-on-the-Ground Man. The Presi- 
dent's modest program is inhibited by a 
difficult Washington situation, in the mid- 
dle of which he has placed Coordinator 
Dodge. The situation: Harold Stassen’s 
Foreign Operations Administration repre- 
sents a projection of the put-out-the- 
fire, fill-the-hungry-bellies. shovel-out-the 
money policies of President Truman's 
Administration. 

Good and necessary as these programs 
were in their day, they no more symbolize 
the basic U.S. economic lesson than the 
WPA of the 1930s symbolized it. Other 
nations, including the recipients of the 
grants, become uneasy in the client’s role. 
Congress is restive at what it considers 
a waste of taxpayers’ money. Treasury 
Secretary George Humphrey is the leader 
of the forces inside the Administration 
that oppose any foreign economic action 
unless they are dead sure the U.S. will 


get its money's worth, either in dollar re- 
turn or political advantage. Stassen has a 
positive—but outdated—program; Hum- 
phrey'’s approach is sound, inevitable— 
but negative in a situation that cries for 
a builder. Humphrey, whose function is 
to watch the dollars, cannot be expected 
to develop the program. Secretary of 
State Dulles understands the desperate 
need for a world economic policy but is 
too busy with political policy to do more 
than inspire. The purely congressional as- 
pect of the policy is in the capable hands 
of Clarence Randall. who last year de- 
veloped the program on which Eisen- 
hower's new effort is based. 

Between and beyond the responsibil- 
ities of Stassen, Humphrey, Dulles and 
Randall lies a vast area of action where 
the main outlines of a U.S. economic 
policy must be hammered out—by practi- 
cal action, not mere words. As to words. 
Eisenhower's of last week are good enough 
if they are given concrete meaning in 
feet-on-the-ground operations. That is the 
area where Joe Dodge operates as chair- 
man of the Council on Foreign Economic 
Policy, which includes Stassen and Sec- 
retaries Dulles, Humphrey. Benson and 
Weeks. Joe Dodge is very much of a 
feet-on-the-ground man. 

In a speech to fellow bankers he said: 
“We are learning it is not the ideas or 
ideals that are at fault. It is the pitfalls of 
practice and application that tend to frus- 
trate our efforts and add to our costs.” 

Although he has performed brilliantly 
in several high public posts, Joe Dodge, 
the man on whom much of the U.S. fu- 
ture now depends, is little known to the 
U.S. public. There is a reason for this 
public ignorance. Dodge admits “a con- 
genital dislike to talk about myself. I 
have a horror of people who make a long 
putt on Sunday and talk about it for the 
next two weeks.” 

Mom Knew Best. The first-born of 
Joseph Cheesman Dodge, a poster artist, 
and his piano-playing wife Gertrude was 
brought up in an eight-room house on 
Detroit's middle-class Kirby Street. Life 
was pleasant and easygoing. In the eve- 
nings Joe and his brother and sister liked 
to gather around their mother's piano for 
a family sing, with father Dodge strum- 
ming a banjo. Sundays, little Joe sang 
soprano in the St. Andrew's (Episcopal) 
choir until his voice changed. 

Their father often took Joe and his 
brother on hiking and camping trips, 
which inspired Joe with one of his earliest 
ambitions: to be a forest ranger. But 
Mom knew better. Said she: “I’m sure 
Joseph is going to be a banker. He is 
the only boy of his age who doesn’t like 
to get his hands dirty.” 

After graduation from Central High 
School and a false start as a glue sales- 
man, Joe began his banking career as a 
messenger boy at Detroit's Central Sav- 
ings Bank. Soon he was a bookkeeper 
and had taught himself accounting on 
the side. At 20, he became Michigan’s 
youngest state bank examiner. and did so 
well that Banking Commissioner Edward 
Doyle, who had not met him, summoned 
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Apvisers Humpnurey & Dopce on U.S.S. HELENE (1952)* 
In victory, yoghurt and a chance to unchain capitalism. 


Dodge to Lansing. “Good God, I thought 
you were a man!” the commissioner ex- 
claimed. Nevertheless, he appointed the 
baby-faced Dodge as his assistant. 

In 1916 Dodge married Julia Jane Jef- 
fers of Charlotte, Mich. and went to live 
in Detroit, where James Couzens, Michi- 
gan’s banker-Senator, had given Dodge a 
bank job. Before long, Dodge's ex-boss, 
Banking Commissioner Doyle, tapped him 
to help his son, Tom Doyle, run the na- 
tion’s largest Dodge auto agency (Joe is 
no kin to the car-making family). 

While Dodge was selling Dodges, he de- 
cided that he needed some exercise. He 
took up boxing with a vengeance, made 
himself a skilled pugilist. One day a spare- 
parts dealer cussed out Auto Salesman 
Dodge, whose secretary dutifully recorded 
in her notebook what ensued: “Mr. Dodge 
sought him out to question him about 
the statements. The dealer made a wrong 
move and was suddenly flat on his back.” 
Years later, Dodge’s boxing coach re- 
marked to a teller in the Detroit Bank 
that the bank's president “might have 
made something of himself if he had 
stuck to boxing.” 

Combing out Geisha Girls. In Depres- 
sion’s depth, Dodge abruptly told Tom 
Doyle: “Tom, there isn’t enough money 
coming in to keep both of us. I’m leav- 
ing.” Dodge's path led back to banking, 
this time to the vice presidency of De- 
troit’s First National. A few months later 
the nation’s banking system, and with it 
the First National, imploded. But by 
year’s end Joe Dodge had spawned a new 
bank from the wreckage and was named 
president of another. 

President Dodge once turned down a 
prominent businessman for a small loan 
when he learned that the man held some 
stock shares on margin. “Anyone who 
buys on margin is a poor financial risk,” 
said Dodge, thus losing the loan appli- 
cant’s big corporate account. Neverthe- 
less, Dodge multiplied the Detroit Bank’s 
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assets tenfold and attracted 380,000 ac- 
counts. “We run a kind of basement dry- 
goods business,”” he explained. 

World War II found Banker Dodge re- 
negotiating Army Air Forces contracts in 
the Midwest. Soon he was heading the 
Pentagon's topmost War Contracts Board, 
which in four years handled $190 billion 
worth of business, recovered $11 billion 
for the taxpayers. From the Pentagon, 
Dodge was taken by General Lucius Clay 
to Germany as a financial expert. To get 
war-torn Germany off its cigarette econ- 
omy, Dodge proposed a 90% currency 
reduction (one mark for ten), coupled 
with capital levies on real property to 
even out the burden of defeat. “Imagine 
a Detroit banker advocating a capital 
levy,” gulped an aghast colleague. 

In 1949, as General Douglas MacArth- 
ur’s financial troubleshooter, Joe Dodge 
saved Japan from runaway inflation by 
imposing a regimen of austerity. He 
combed the national budget, once caught 
Japanese officials charging geisha girls 
to “miscellaneous” on their expense ac- 
counts, Dodge gave Japan its first bal- 
anced budget in 19 years. For his work 
of stabilizing the Japanese yen, his most 
valued plaudit came from a Japanese 
Cabinet minister, who reported: “The 
thieves are now stealing money instead 
of goods.” 

Dodge’s next call to do some budget 
doctoring came from Dwight Eisenhower, 
who had met him through Lucius Clay. 
On election night 1952, as returns pour- 
ing into Manhattan’s Commodore Hotel 
spelled victory, Dodge sat placidly spoon- 
ing up yoghurt. Presently Ike cornered 
Dodge and made him his first appointee. 
Budget Director Dodge overlooked no 
source of potential revenue, however mi- 
nor. He raised rents in Government hous- 
ing and admissions to national parks, told 
President-elect Eisenhower on 
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his return trip from Korea. 





a 
agencies to charge for supplying copies of 
records. He would replace no Government 
car unless it had six years and 60,000 
miles of service, and he never replaced 
his own official car. His idea was to get a 
medium-priced make, at no cost to tax- 
payers, from among those legally seized 
from dope peddlers. But there was a flaw 
in his calculation: the dope peddlers’ cars 
were all Cadillacs and Chryslers. 

Box for Crises. “When Joe came back 
to Detroit last spring,” says patient Julia 
Dodge. “I thought we might have some 
social life again, but I just couldn’t plan 
a thing. Almost every night he brings 
papers home with him... We used to 
play bridge, but haven’t had a game for 
four or five years.” Dodge still has three 
hobbies that take his mind off money 
matters: photography, supervising his gar- 
dener on Sunday mornings. and playing 
with his three grandchildren, the offspring 
of his artist son. 

In Dodge's Old State Building office the 
“In” box is not on his desk, but on his 
secretary's. When he walks in he picks up 
one paper, works on it, and then goes to 
the outer office for another. “One crisis at 
a time,” is his motto. Already the “In” 
box is stacked high with crises. 

In one way, Dodge did not ask for his 
present troubles, but in another way he 
did. He says: “Too many people are al- 
ways trying to be good at something they 
aren't doing. I never set my cap for an- 
other job.” The last job that sought him 
out—the one he has now—was created by 
Dodge, who expected someone else to fill 
it. Last fall he learned from a British 
official that Churchill's government had a 
Cabinet committee to coordinate foreign 
economic activity. Dodge recommended 
the same setup for Washington. President 
Eisenhower looked at the job description 
and decided that it fitted Joe Dodge. 
Dodge’s friends, knowing his dislike of life 
in Washington, were surprised when he 
accepted. How did the President persuade 
him? “The boss has ways of doing that,” 
says a Cabinet member who should know. 
“Maybe he smiled.” 

On the wall of Dwight Eisenhower's 
bedroom is a painting of a Chinese puzzle 
by Dodge’s son. Joseph Jeffers Dodge, 
curator of the Hyde collection of art at 
Glens Falls, N.Y. The painting. a gift 
from Banker Dodge to Ike, represents the 
friendship between two men of vastly dis- 
similar backgrounds and personalities. It 
may also remind the President that Dodge 
will need all the help he can get in solving 
one of Washington's most difficult puzzles 
how to make a foreign economic policy 
that is both exciting and practical, one 
that will imbue the free world with a 
sense of confident expansion and at the 
same time teach, in terms practical enough 
for Banker Dodge, the hard, useful lessons 
of U.S. business practice. 

Last week Joe Dodge read an article 
with a significant title: “Make Your Mon- 
ey Go Further This Year.” The taxpayer's 
military-expense dollar and his foreign- 
aid dollar will go a lot further if Joe 
Dodge finds and applies the means of 
stimulating economic freedom. 
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NEW ROADS: 


O A NATION with 48,087,000 passenger cars, 9,792,000 
fi trucks and a rapidly expanding economy, roads are more 
than a means of getting from one place to another. Modern. 
up-to-date highways are essential links between far-flung pro- 
ducers and consumers, help to tie the facilities of cities and 
hamlets alike to the economy’s healthy growth. Last week a 
special presidential highway advisory committee, headed by 
General Lucius D. Clay. reported that the U.S. highway 
system is inadequate and obsolete, recommended the spending 
of Sror billion for new highways over the next ten years. Under 
the proposal, which the President will submit to Congress on 
Jan. 27, the Federal Government would put up about 30% of 
the money—including $25 billion to be raised by a special bond 
issue to pay for most of a 40,000-mile system of interstate 





The U.S. Tackles Its Traffic 


superhighways. State and local governments would pay for 
the rest of the program under financing plans still to be settled. 

In some sections of the nation important starts have already 
been made. New high-speed thruways thrust across New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Shorter links have been completed 
between urban centers in half a dozen states. and others are 
under construction or authorized from Massachusetts to Texas. 
But the most spectacular new expressways are those that plow 
directly into the hearts of cities, cutting wide swaths through 
densely packed areas. Urban freeways are expensive, as the few 
cities to tackle the problem have discovered. But the cost is 
low when reckoned in terms of the ultimate price of neglect 
—slow strangulation 1) of the metropolitan areas themselves 
ind 2) of the essential highway system of a nation on wheels. 


NEW HIGH SPEED CENTRAL ARTERY SLICES THROUGH OLD, NARROW STREETS OF BOSTON'S HUB 
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CHICAGO: $80 million east-west 
Congress Street expressway across 
heart of the city will run through 


tunnel in post-office building (cen- 
ter). Right of way and demolition of 
business blocks will cost $50 million. 


DETROIT: Looping interchanges in Dear 
born connect Willow Run airport highw 
(bottom, right) with suburban boulevards and 
new six-lane Edsel B. Ford expressway} 

ter, horizon) leading toward center of Detroit. 





LOS ANGELES: 613-mile freeway system, to cost more rT in 


$2 billion when finished, keeps traffic moving with comy 
interchanges (above) and four-level “stack” crossing (belou 








COMMUNISTS 
Affirmed 


Last week the U.S. Supreme Court re- 
fused to review the cases of 13 second- 
string Communist Party leaders, includ- 
ing National Committeewoman Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn and Pettis Perry, secretary 
of the party’s Negro 
charges of conspiracy to advocate violent 
overthrow of the U.S. Twelve started 
serving sentences ranging from one to 
three years in prison; the 13th is standing 
trial in Washington on other charges. 


GEORGIA 
A Political Suicide 


On a bleak, chilly day last week, as 
Samuel Marvin Griffin was inaugurated as 
the 72nd governor of Georgia, the Capitol 
flags flew at half-staff, in mourning for 
Georgia’s 60th governor, John M. Slaton, 
who had died in the fullness of his 89th 
year just nine hours before the inaugura- 
tion. Slaton’s death recalled a story of 
rare political courage. 

Festival Day. April 26, 1913 was a 
legal holiday in Georgia—Confederate 
Memorial Day—and Mary Phagan, a 
pretty blonde girl of 13, dressed carefully 
for the occasion. She was wearing her best 
dress, her blue hat with the flowers and 
ribbons on it and her Sunday shoes and 
carrying a gay little parasol when she got 
on the downtown streetcar to go to the 
parade. On her way, she stopped off at the 
National Pencil Factory, where she was 
employed at 1o¢ an hour, to pick up $1.20 
in back pay. Early the next morning her 
body, ravished and brutally garroted with 
a piece of cord and a strip of her petti- 
coat, was found in the basement of the 
factory. Blood matted her hair and her 
face was swollen and grimy. 

Leo Frank, the factory superintendent 
who had recently arrived in Georgia from 
Brooklyn, was arrested and charged with 
murder. After the most sensational trial in 
Georgia history, Frank, a Jew, was found 
guilty and sentenced to hang. A great deal 
of doubt and bitterness surrounded the 
case, and Columnist Mark Sullivan wrote 
that it “fanned into a new flame for the 
moment the old animosities of the North 
and South of 50 years ago.”’ The U.S. Su- 
preme Court refused to grant a writ of ha- 
beas corpus, but a dissenting opinion— 
written by Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
with Charles Evans Hughes concurring— 
caused a sensation. “It is our duty,” said 
the minority justices. “to declare lynch 
law as little valid when practiced by a reg- 
ularly drawn jury as when administered 
by one elected by a mob intent on death.’ 

Lynching Day. Governor Slaton, after 
lengthy hearings and a deathbed appeal 
for clemency from the trial judge, com- 
muted Frank’s sentence to life imprison- 
ment. “I can endure misconstruction 
abuse and condemnation,” he said, “but 
I cannot stand the constant companion- 
ship of an accusing conscience which 
would remind me that I. as governor of 
failed to do what I thought 


commission, on 


Georgia 
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Leo FRANK & LyNCHERS 
A grave under the pines. 
to be right . . . It means that I must 
live in obscurity the rest of my days, 
but I would rather be plowing in a field 





than to feel that I had that blood on 
my hands.” 
Governor Slaton knew that he was 


committing political suicide, but he was 
not prepared for the violence of the reac- 
tion. In Atlanta, a mob marched up 
Peachtree Street to the Governor's home, 
had to be driven off by armed militiamen. 
In Marietta (where Mary Phagan was 
born and buried), another mob of some 
4o unmasked men was organized, drove 
off to Milledgeville penitentiary, where 
Frank was imprisoned. Brandishing guns, 
they forced their way inside and dragged 
Leo Frank from his bed. Then they drove 
the 150 miles back to Marietta and 
hanged Leo Frank from a pine tree near 
Mary Phagan’s lonely grave. 


WOMEN 


Resolutions for Roses 

According to legend, when Aphrodite 
emerged from the foaming sea, the earth 
Was so eager to compete with the spec- 
tacle that it promptly produced the first 
rose. The flower has been much in evi- 
dence ever since: Mark Antony’s death 
request was that Cleopatra cover his 
tomb with roses, and William Penn 
brought 18 roses to America from Lon- 
don.* The American Beauty is the flower 
of the District of Columbia, Georgia has 
the white Cherokee rose, Iowa the wild 
rose, and New York an unspecified variety 
of rose. But the indigenous goldenrod, 
despite its exaggerated reputation for pro- 
ducing hay fever, has been the popular 
candidate for U.S. national flower. 

Last week Maine's Republican Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith and Ohio’s Re- 
publican Representative Frances Bolton 
introduced resolutions asking that the 
rose be made the national flower. Said 
the resolutions: “The rose has long been 
the favorite flower of the American peo- 
ple, who prefer it by a margin of 18 to 
1 over any other.” It added that the 
rose has become an “international symbol 
of peace’—the Peace rose gardens in 
such places as Jacksonville and Abilene 
apparently having dimmed the memory 
of the Wars of the Roses. Mused Mrs. 
Bolton: “Perhaps the President would 
issue his proclamation in the Rose Garden 
at the White House.” Added Mrs. Smith: 
“The very famous Rose Garden in which 
he frequently appears.”’ Thrilled Mrs, 
Bolton: “Wouldn't it be lovely if he did?” 


He also had a recipe: “To comfort ye brains, 
and for ye palsie, and for ye 
head, Take a handful of rose flowers, cloves, 
mace, nutmeg, all in a powder, quilt in a little 
bag and sprinkle with rose water, mixed with 
malmsey wine, and lay it in ye nod of ye neck.” 
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Rose Sponsors SmitH & BOLTON 
A tomb under the petals. 
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AGRICULTURE 
Bitter Butter 


“Daddy,” a young voice may pipe in 
1965, “what did you do during the cold 
war?” If Daddy was a U.S. diplomat he 
may have to answer: “I tried to give 
away butter and eggs.” If the small fry 
thinks this activity unheroic, he will be 
wrong. Scores of U.S. diplomats are work- 
ing day and night, trying to allay the 
raging resentment of allies over the U.S. 
program for disposing of parts of its $7 
billion accumulation of surplus commod- 
ities. Last week the storm reached a new 
intensity when Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Benson announced a desperate “test.” 
The U.S., under the plan, would export 
10 million lbs. of surplus butter for com- 
petitive bidding on world markets. 

In other butterfat countries (e.g., Den- 
mark, The Netherlands, New Zealand and 
Australia) the test plan got a rancid re- 
ception, “The effect of the present pro- 
posal,”’ said New Zealand Ambassador Sir 
Leslie Munro, “is to export a domestic 
difficulty at the risk of grave injury to 

- smaller and weaker countries.” 

Italy and South Africa were unhappy 
about subsidized export of U.S. oranges: 
Thailand and Burma objected to rice 
dumping. From Spain came a_ lament 
about the distribution of free American 
milk to poor children. Spanish dairymen 
insisted that the U.S. largesse was having 
a ruinous effect on their business; milk 
purchases in Valencia are off 25% 

Where it couldn’t cram its surpluses 
down foreign gullets, the U.S. seemed 
determined to force-feed its own. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, taking a tip from Lacto- 
phile Pierre Mendés-France, announced 
that the nation’s armed forces and school- 
children were going to get more milk. 
Benson urged the nation to eat more 
eggs. With U.S. hens laying 270 million 
more eggs in January than the record 
nestful of a year ago, Benson had reason 
to be alarmed. “Besides being friendly to 
your budget,” cackled an urgent Agri- 
culture Department brochure, “eggs are 
friendly to you...” 

Moscow's Pravda last week reported 
that in New England’s factory towns the 
people could not find “meat, butter or 
even margarine” in the stores. This was 
the usual Pravda flimflam, but bedeviled 
Ezra Benson could almost wish it true. 
No end is in sight for the flow of surplus 
food stimulated by the Government's 
farm price support program. 


THE CONGRESS 
Tails of Jersey City 


T. (for Thomas—‘“or, as my friends 
suggest, for Tummy”) James Tumulty, 
41, is a beefy, bumptious New Jersey pol- 
itician* whose oratory has a Jersey bounce 
(“If I must kiss a rump, let it be the big- 
gest in town”) and whose party loyalties 
have a two-way stretch (he has been a 





* His uncle, the late Joseph P. Tumulty, was 
Woodrow Wilson’s secretary. 
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CONGRESSMAN TUMULTY 
After J.Q. Adams and Marilyn Monroe. 


Democrat, a Republican, a Democrat 
again, a good friend and hot opponent of 
Democratic Boss Frank Hague, a warm 
supporter of Dwight Eisenhower, Estes 
Kefauver and Joe McCarthy). Last week 
freshman Congressman Tumulty (current- 
ly a Democrat) faced a problem. He had 
gained 30 pounds during last fall’s cam- 
paign, now weighed an imposing 320 lbs. 
(“In campaigns now,” he explained, “you 
don’t make speeches, you just eat cana- 
pés”), and nowhere in Washington could 
he find a dress suit to wear to the Presi- 
dent’s congressional reception. After try- 
ing all the local tailors, resourceful Repre- 
sentative Tumulty hurried back to Jersey 
City to see a tailor he knew. While he was 
waiting for alterations, a photographer 
showed up, and Tumulty posed (see cut) 
for the latest published photograph of a 
politician in underpants.* After all, said 
Tumulty, “if Marilyn Monroe can do it, 
why can’t I?” At the reception, Represen- 
tative Tumulty was impeccably turned 
out in a stylish-stout size 56 tails, trousers 
and all. 


* Other publicly untrousered high officials were 
John Quincy Adams, Theodore Roosevelt, Mar- 
ion Zioncheck, Eugene J. Keogh and James P. 
Richards, Adams, when President, was observed 
swimming in the Potomac. Roosevelt, when Pre- 
ident, frequently made trans-Potomac swims 
when the river got in the way of his point-to- 
point hikes around Washington. Representative 
Zioncheck of Washington state waded in Man- 
hattan’s Prometheus Fountain, a week later was 
arrested in an advanced state of undress in 
the capital. Brooklyn’s Representative Keogh 
and South Carolina's Representative Richards 
were de-pantsed in a sleeping car in Spain, lat- 
er recovered the trousers, $3,800 expense money 
and a rabbit’s foot. 












OPINION 
"Let's Kick This Around" 


In America, the Jesuit weekly, the Rev. 
Thurston N. Davis, S.J., last week wrote 
some testy words about the state of the 
American language. Father Davis was 
especially upset over linguistic corruption 
by advertising agencies: 

“Here are a few samples of the verbal 
bacilli we take into our bloodstreams ev- 
ery day with the morning paper. A blimp- 
wich is a monster Dagwood. Traxcavators 
are for the farm, exercycles for the form. 
Mistle toes are slippers. Ranchjamas and 
perma-sized skijamas are what you wear 
to bed. You also wear antsy pants. . .” 

Celaperm Dangerating. “Planning to 
give people presents? Why not a phono- 
rama for the family, a cholly hoss for the 
kids . . .? Wear-with-all lipstick makes a 
cheap gift for the wife. Why not write her 
a check for the handsome celaperm ace- 
tate taffeta shower curtain with the ele- 
gant lurex stripe . . .? 

“Perhaps the language of Chaucer and 
Churchill is better for now including 
k-veniences, which are hangers, coinve- 
niences, which hold money for parking 
meters, kon-veen-yunt tire chains, food- 
tainers and keytainers, roylies, which are 
doilies, plast-t-cap thumbtacks, tasteas, 
teariffic teabags, kar-pokits, diced cream, 
expaditers (pads of paper), slipper-grip- 
pers, chap sticks, paper mates, superfec- 
tion strawberries, dangeratings, schwep- 
pervescence . - . Ladies can do lots in cu- 
lottes, and summarize in summer dresses, 
size 16-40. After a long day in the office, 
their husbands come home and slip on 
their leisuals . . .” 

Irium & Bullium. “Each of us has a 
bit of Walter Mitty in him. We like to 
feel cut in on the mysteries of nuclear 
physics and biochemistry. Few of us will 
ever find uranium in our vegetable gar- 
dens, but we can all have razor blades 
treated with duridium, shoe polish with 
lanolor, warfarin for killing rodents, irium 
in our toothpaste. We can even make top- 
soil in the backyard with fluffium. As a 
wag put it not long ago, all we need 
now is bullium 

“This meretricious use of sounds and 
syllables to titillate a jaded public has no 
limit. The result is a slow corruption of 
language. Words are meant to have mean- 
ing. They are conventional symbols for 
the spiritual realities we call ideas. Until 
the recent past, a kind of abiding respect 
for language kept us from permitting its 
disintegration through arbitrary combina- 
tion of its mangled elements. When new 
words came to life, their birth was super- 
intended by jealous academies of lexico- 
graphical midwives ... Now anything 
goes... 

“Perhaps this is too solemn an analysis 
of Madison Avenue,” concludes Father 
Davis. “After all, a fellow has to make a 
living. But as they say down there when a 
big problem comes up late Friday after- 
noon: ‘Let’s kick this around over the 
weekend, and Monday morning we'll get 
together and cross-pollinate.’ ” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





ITALY 


Peace, It's Temporary 

In Rome’s huge Adriano theater, where 
Mussolini once harangued his Fascist con- 
ventions, 1,200 hand-picked dele- 
gates and 1,600 carefully screened guests 
gathered one day last week for a confer- 
ence of the biggest Communist Party out- 
side the Iron Curtain. Draped in the red, 
white and green of Italy’s flag. a hammer 
and sickle hung dramatically from a wall. 
In a huge banner strung above the ros- 
trum, the key word was pace—peace. But 
within Italy’s Communist Party, there 
was no pace, only the profession of it. 


some 


Boss Tocuratti & IrTaLtian CoMMUNIST 
"Opportunism, ambition, conformism and fear. 


Over the smoke and babble of the meet- 
ing hall floated the scent of trouble. 

Palmiro Togliatti, the glib, tough Mos- 
cow darling who bosses Italy’s Reds, well 
knew that discontent with his rule was 
stirring the top of his hierarchy. A hard- 
core of “activists” murmur increasingly 
against Togliatti’s blue-suit Communism 

his policy of seeking respectability and 
talking popular front. Lately things have 
not been going Togliatti’s wav. The Com- 
munists, who prate of their superior mo- 
rality, were stunned by the sex scandal 
of their noblest Roman politico, Giuseppe 
Sotgiu; they have been hurt by Premier 
Mario Scelba’s increasing pressure on the 
sources of their economic wealth; they 
have been stung by the taunting, placard- 
plastering activity of Edgardo Sogno 

Time, Nov. 1). The party itself, claim- 
ing 0,000 members, admits to a fall- 
off of 12,000 Young Communists mem- 
bership in the past year. 

Cells Beside Towers. According to the 
party's constitution, it was time for a na- 
tional party congress. T itti instead 
summoned only a party “conference,” 
meaning that delegates were picked from 
from below: he was 








ibove, not elected 
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obviously afraid of what “free democratic 
discussions” among the rank and file might 
produce. Leader Togliatti himself opened 
the meeting with a three-hour speech, art- 
fully mixing sweet talk and arm-waving 
bombast. On the platform beside him sat 
the party’s two deputy secretary generals, 
rivals in the hierarchy and totally unlike 
in manner and make-up: scholarly Party 
Dogmatist Pietro Secchia, 51, who coined 
the slogan. “A Communist cell beside 
every church tower in Italy”; and im- 
petuous Luigi Longo, 54, the party’s blus- 
tering, street-fighting “man of action.” 
They listened to Togliatti’s speech with a 
minimum of enthusiasm, but five days 





LEADERS 


later Secchia joined conspicuously in the 
usual sycophantic tributes to Togliatti. 
Plainly the word had come down 
sumably Moscow, that there must 
be no open signs of internal split. That 
word did not stop the circulation among 
delegates and guests of an 
pamphlet condemning Togli- 
atti for “personal rule and political tyran- 
ny.” It accused the party leadership of 
repudiating the revolutionary class strug- 
gle, and of collaborating with political 
bourgeois forces in creating “parliamen- 
tary illusions. Our party press has become 
deceitful and flattering. The 
dominated by opportunism 
conformism and fear.” 
Suppressed Demands. The sentiments 
were those that Party Dogmatist Secchia 
is known to hold; the words were proba- 
bly those of his male secretary and close 
confidant, Aldo Seniga. The letter itself 
was reportedly inspired by Bruno For- 
tichiari, one of the founders of Italian 
Communism, now 62 and out of favor 
with Togliatti’s blue-suit Communists for 
his long militant 
Several days before the conference opened 
Secretary suddenly disappeared. 


pre- 


from 


:nonymous 
vigorously 


cadres are 
ambition 


insistence on tactics. 


Seniga 


Apparently afraid that he might turn up 
somewhere with a damaging story, the 
Communists characteristically accused 
him of absconding with 8,000,000 lire and 
some classified party documents. 

The spread of dissent, wide as it was 
apparently was not strong enough to break 
Togliatti’s hold. In the course of the con- 
ference, he summoned party brass into a 
private meeting to consider disciplinary 
measures against the rebels. Pietro Secchia 
among them. Some demanded expulsion 
from the party, but Togliatti talked Sec- 
chia into suppressing his demands for 
sterner policies in return for a promise 
of no reprisals against the rebels. Then, 





James Whit 


ore—LiFe 


aT RoME CONFERENCE 


Palmiro Togliatti strutted back into pub- 
lic view to pretend, by sarcasm and ridi- 
cule, that such a thing as had 
never existed. “Comic . ridiculous ... 
grotesque,” said Togliatti. “These reports 
only show how stupid our enemies are. 
We are glad of this because stupid ene- 
mies are easier to fight than 
enemies.’ The delegates roared their ap- 
proval, and 1,200 hands voted their en- 
dorsement of the leadership of Palmiro 
Togliatti. Outwardly, at least, the com- 
rades were all at pace—for now. 





disse 


intelligent 


In Marcedusa 
poverty-stricken central 
bria, the Communist mayor and the Com- 
munist council have switched in a body 
to the Christian Democrats. 


(pop. 1,279) in the 


region of Cala- 


The Unforgiving Lion 
Until Rodolfo Graziani made it a terri- 
fying reality for thousands of conquered 
Africans, the Graziani family motto—“An 
enemy forgiven is more dangerous than a 
thousand s no more 
than scores of other Italian family mottoes 
1 feuding 


handed down 
dynasties. Soldier Graziani was 32 years 


foes sinister 





from the age of 
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old and a loud-voiced, hulking 6 ft. 4 in. 
when World War I broke out. But though 
twice wounded and twice decorated, he 
found himself among Italy’s millions of 
jobless at war’s end. When the govern- 
ment called for volunteers to “pacify” 
Libya, Graziani rejoined the army. A 
year later Benito Mussolini, the new 
Fascist leader, took over, and Graziani 
was on his way to becoming a hero again. 

He brought a new trick to desert fight- 
ing. Between lines of trucks he strung 
electrified wires, then drove the sword- 
swinging Senussi horsemen into the elec- 
tric net. He rounded up 80,000 noncom- 
batant men, women and children, and put 
them in concentration camps. In pursuit 
of the Senussi he sent “flying tribunals,” 
which tortured their captives, hung them 
in bags from tall trees and dropped them 
out of airplanes. When Senussi Chief 
Omar El] Muktar surrendered and asked 
for the status of a forgiven enemy, 
Graziani had him shot as a bandit. 

The Viceroy. Graziani was a natural 
for the campaign in Ethiopia. Laughingly 
he asked Mussolini whether he wanted 
Ethiopia with or without Ethiopians, and 
Mussolini replied that the task was to 
carry “Roman civilization” to East Africa. 
From Italian Somaliland he rode into 
Ethiopia at the head of an army of 
60,000 men, a strapping figure in his des- 
ert uniform, wearing a monocle. His “Hell 
on Wheels” offensive bogged down. Fi- 
nally, by liberal use of poison gas and 
bombs, he scattered Ras Desta’s bare- 
footed Ethiopians, and on horseback at 
the head of his troops he entered the 
village of Neghelli, which he described in 
flamboyant dispatches as “the Southern 
capital.” 

Mussolini created him a Marshal of 
Italy, later made him Viceroy of Ethiopia. 
Summoning the populace to the vice- 
regal palace in Addis Ababa, Graziani 
stood up to address them when a couple 
of hand grenades bounced in. Graziani 
fell, crying, “They've killed me.” Every 
Italian who had a weapon began firing 
into the crowd. In a few minutes there 
were a thousand dead in the palace 
grounds. Promiscuous killing, arson and 
pillaging went on for days. Total dead: 
1,600. Even Mussolini protested, but 
Graziani, whose wounds were superficial, 
replied; “Mild measures never retained 
conquered soil.” A few months later he 
was withdrawn from Ethiopia, created 
hereditary Marquis of Neghelli by King 
Victor Emmanuel III. 

The Vanquished. Back to Africa went 
Graziani when Italy entered World War 
II. At the head of a force of more than 
250,000 men he advanced from Libya 
70 miles into Egypt without much oppo- 
sition; suddenly he halted his columns 
and began flagging Mussolini for reinforce- 
ments. Said Mussolini: “One should not 
give jobs to people who are not looking 
for at least one promotion. Graziani’s 
only anxiety is to remain a marshal.” In 
a two-month battle at the end of 1940 
General Wavell’s British force, a fifth 
the size of the Italian, destroyed Grazi- 
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ani’s army, captured 130,000 prisoners, 
and 4oo tanks. Retreating to Tripoli, 
Graziani wrote a letter of recrimination 
to Mussolini, who said to his son-in-law 
Ciano: “I cannot get angry because I 
despise him.” 

But in 1943 when King Victor Emman- 
uel and Marshal Badoglio joined the 
Allies, the retreating Mussolini made 
Graziani Minister of War in his new 
Fascist government. Said Graziani, who 
had never forgiven Badoglio for beating 
him to Addis Ababa: “Treachery and 
unfaithfulness have stained the flag of 
Italy.” His Blackshirt army became the 
chief Nazi agent for dealing with Italian 
partisans. In 1945 the partisans caught 
Graziani. 

The Simple Soldier. For five years 
Graziani languished in Italian jails and 
military hospitals, and in 1950 he was 





H. Korte—Black Star 
RopoLro GRAZIANI 


Bully-boy wonder. 


brought to trial before a military tribunal, 
a tall, gaunt, white-maned old man still 
wearing his grey-green army uniform with 
three rows of military decorations. He 
told a civilian court that he had been a 
“Fascist from birth.” Now his main line 
was that he was a “simple soldier,” who 
had to march where he was ordered: 
“Today I'd march at the order of even 
a Communist government, provided it 
was in a good cause.” He was sentenced 
to 19 years; with amnesty remissions 
and time served, the sentence worked out 
to four months, 

Released in 1950, he was immediately 
taken up by the Neo-Fascist M.S.I. Party 
as the leading symbol of Fascist glory. 
Twice he resigned from it; though the 
party publicly venerated him, its leaders 
regarded him at best an embarrassment, at 
worst an imbecile. Last week their embar- 
rassment was ended. At 72, the Desert 
Lion, after undergoing an abdominal oper- 
ation, died of a heart attack. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


Five for Ten 

Sir Anthony Eden last week rounded 
out ten full (but not continuous) years 
as Britain’s Foreign Secretary, a record 
equaled by only four predecessors—Lords 


Castlereagh, Palmerston, Salisbury and 
Grey. 
Assumptions 


Britain’s forthcoming defense program. 
accenting science and air power, and de- 
emphasizing army and navy, is based 
on the following official assumptions, the 
Manchester Guardian reported last week: 
@ The advent of the thermonuclear bomb 
means that the first 20 or 30 hours of a 
major war would probably be decisive 
for the tight-packed British Isles, and 
Britain must therefore go all out to build 
up an atomic bomber force, capable of 
destroying Soviet bomber bases—either 
in coordination with the U.S. Strategic 
Air Command or independently of it. 
@ Until 1960, U.S. supremacy in strategic 
air power will continue to deter the 
Russians from risking all-out war. SAC’s 
nuclear bombers, the British reason, are 
already in a position to cripple the Soviet 
Union, whereas the Red air force is still 
incapable of knocking out the U.S. 

@ By 1960, Soviet cities may be pro- 
tected by guided-missile batteries, and 
the Soviet air force is expected to have 
hundreds of its new heavy bombers of 
sufficiently long range to drop nuclear 
bombs on the U.S.’s largest industrial 
centers. 

@ From 1960 on, the strategic balance 
will begin to swing in favor of whichever 
side is quickest to find defenses against 
the other’s offensive weapons. Scientific 
research is thus the most critical factor 
in the West's defense planning. Britain, 
which already spends at least one-tenth 
of its arms budget on research, will prob- 
ably increase the proportion, hoping that 
in quality, if not in quantity, it can 
stay far ahead of the Soviet Union. 


MIDDLE EAST 
Off the Fence 


After seven days of friendly talk in 
Baghdad, Premiers Adnan Menderes of 
Turkey and Nuri es-Said of Iraq jointly 
announced last week their decision to sign 
a mutual defense pact. Washington and 
London were pleased: the joining of oil- 
rich Iraq to NATO member Turkey is the 
first major break in the log jam of Arab 
neutrality. But in Cairo, the news caused 
consternation. 

Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser, no friend 
of Communism, has nevertheless used his 
considerable prestige to keep the Middle 
East state uncommitted. In the quarrel- 
some and weak Arab League, neutralism 
is not hard to sell since it is negative: 
the Arab states are united chiefly by 
a common antipathy to Israel and a 
general indifference to the Cold War. 
But last month, meeting in Cairo, three 
Arab League members (Iraq, Syria and 
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Lebanon) openly rebelled against Nasser’s 
neutralism. They pointed to his own deal 
with London, whereby the British agreed 
to get out of Suez and the U.S. followed 
through with $40 million in aid. The three 
states insisted on an open discussion of 
the economic and military advantages of 
dealing with the West. Nasser agreed to 
set another meeting for Jan. 10 to discuss 
their complaint, but the meeting was 
never held because Iraq said it could not 
come. Iraq was already. it turned out, 
preparing its deal with Turkey. 

At week’s end Gamal Abdel Nasser was 
in a spot. If he reversed himself and ap- 
proved Iraq’s move, he risked trouble 
with his own mercurial and frequently 
xenophobic people. If he disapproved, but 
could not stop the falling away of other 
Arab states, Egypt might find itself no 
longer the leader in the Arab Middle East. 
Fretted Nasser: “Sometimes politicians are 
not patient enough. This action has come 
too soon. Now it will be complicated.” 


GERMANY 
"A Necessary Evil" 


Adolf Galland, a fearless, cigar-chomp- 
ing flyer, was the youngest major general 
in German history. He learned to fly a 
glider in the post-Versailles days when the 
Germans were forbidden an air force. He 
learned to fight as a member of the Ger- 
man “volunteer” Condor Legion in Spain, 
came home a squadron leader. In 1942, 
after three years of World War I, Fight- 
er Pilot Galland was 30, a major general, 
a top-ranking ace, and inspector general 
of the Luftwaffe fighter command. After 
his g4th kill, Hitler personally hung the 
diamond-studded Knight’s Cross around 
Galland’s neck. 

Young General Galland probably saw 
little of Hitler, except on such ceremonial 
occasions, but as inspector general he 
fought mightily for development of the 
jet-powered Messerschmitt 262 as the 
only possible defense against the Allies’ 
vast fleets of bombers. Hitler, against the 
advice of his best airmen, ordered the jets 
used as bombers, not fighters, and also 
opted to throw Germany's resources into 
making guided missiles—the put-putting 
V-1 and the rocket-powered V-2. By late 
1944 Galland, like his fellow airmen, was 
perfectly able to see that Germany, with- 
out enough defense against the air raids, 
had had it. Relieved in the dying days of 
the war, he took command of a last-ditch 
squadron of hand-picked aces, none rank- 
ing lower than colonel, and went up to 
battle again. 

At war's end, Airman Galland blamed 
Germany's “indescribable misery” on the 
Allied bombing, and after a few years 
went off to authoritarian Argentina to ply 
his trade as adviser to Perén’s Aeronautics 
Ministry. Galland stayed carefully out of 
politicking in Argentina's tight little ex- 
Nazi community. 

Last week, black Havana jutting from 
scarred cheek, Adolf Galland was home, 
the No. 1 candidate for commander of the 
soon-to-be 80,000-man West German air 
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Arr Ace GALLAND 
Business is looking up. 


force. He landed in Frankfurt after six 
years’ absence, cried: “I am happy to be 
back,” and promptly denied the headlines 
about his new post. But the tall, slim air- 
man, now 43, talked suspiciously like a 
commanding officer; “The new German 
air force will not be built around World 
War II flyers, who are now too old. It will 
be built around youth. It’s now become a 
necessary evil for Germany to rearm.” 
For the record, Bureau Blank, West Ger- 
many’s shadow Defense Ministry, denied 
any ties to Galland (it does not like to 
name names before the French Senate 
votes). But privately a Bureau Blank man 
admitted: “Galland, after all, is about the 
only man we have who’s been near a plane 
in ten years.” 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Fence Mender at Work 


A slim black Citroén sped along the 
road that winds north from Naples, across 
the Pontine Marshes and on to Rome. In 
it sat the Premier of France, encased in a 
dark grey overcoat; at his side was his 
wife Lily, with whom he had just spent a 
needed but rain-swept four-day holiday 
in the village of Positano. 

Pierre Mendés-France, the unresting, 
was headed for conferences with Italian 
Premier Scelba and Germany’s Chancel- 
lor Adenauer. It was international fence- 
mending week. The Italians, who had a 
list of 72 minor questions to settle with 
the French (e.g., sea-traffic regulations be- 
tween Corsica and Sardinia), had offered 
to journey as usual to Paris, but Mendés 
overnight made himself something of an 
Italian hero by going, instead, to Rome. 

Mendés hoped to enlist Italian and Ger- 
man support for two of his pet projects: 
1) a European Arms Pool, to standardize 
and control arms production in all West- 
ern European Union nations, and 2) talks 


with the Russians in the spring. Italian 
and German backing, he thought, might 
help him get German rearmament through 
the French Senate later this month. 

Arms Pool for Europe. Mendés visited 
the sights of Rome with Premier Scelba 
and donned morning coat and topper to 
call on Pope Pius XII. He was the first 
French Premier ever to visit the Pope. It 
was also the first audience granted by the 
ailing Pontiff since late November. They 
talked for 20 minutes, and Mendeés pre- 
sented the Pope with a collection of 17th 
century sermons. Emerging from the Vati- 
can, Mendés said of its splendors: “Now 
I understand what grandeur really is.” 
The Italians were delighted. 

Mendés’ quizzical features, the details 
of his every meal, blazed from the Rome 
front pages; his pretty wife was acclaimed 
as “gentilissima.” But when Mendes sat 
down to talk over his European Arms 
Pool with Premier Scelba, he was less suc- 
cessful. His plan, he said, would make 
European arms production cheaper and 
more efficient by enabling each member of 
WEU to concentrate on those items it is 
best fitted to produce (The Netherlands, 
electronics; Britain, jet engines; Germa- 
ny, explosives; France, fuselages). The 
Italians were polite but noncommittal. 

One evening in Rome, Mendés got cor- 
nered at a cocktail party by fellow-travel- 
ing Socialist Pietro Nenni who objected 
to West German rearmament. Mendes re- 
torted: “German rearmament has already 
been started in Eastern Germany.” “But 
that is only police,” said Nenni. “Ah, oui,” 
snapped Mendés-France. “A police force 
that uses armored cars and airplanes to 
hunt down criminals.” 

Welcome in Germany. Mendes slept 
in the President of Italy’s four-car special 
train as it went north over the Alps to 
Baden-Baden (pop. 37,000) in the French 
Zone of Germany. There, in the Prince's 
Salon of the Hahnhof, he met Konrad 
Adenauer for the first time since that 
October night in Paris when the two men 
battled until 3 a.m. to hammer out an 
agreement on the Saar. At first, the at- 
mosphere was starch-stiff with formality 
and suspicion. But as soon as Der Alte 
recognized that this time Mendés-France 
was seeking his help, not handing him an 
ultimatum, the conversation improved. 

While their leaders discussed high pol- 
icy, French and German experts got down 
to economic brass tacks. They agreed to 
double French grain sales to Germany, 
threshed out the details of a three-year 
Franco-German trade agreement, paved 
the way for a joint Franco-German Cham- 
ber of Commerce. By the time Der Alte 
and Mendés joined them for a full plenary 
session, the experts of both nations were 
laughing and joking over coffee and fancy 
cakes. 

The first plenary session dealt with 
Mendés’ Arms Pool. The Netherlands, 
Britain and the U.S. had already made it 
plain that they are against it; now Eco- 
nomics Minister Ludwig Erhard turned 
a German cold shoulder, too. Mendés 
shrugged: it was just a suggestion, not a 
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draft or a plan. But he did not give up: 
in Paris this week the seven nations of 
WEU will discuss his ideas in detail. 

A Fresh Personality. Plenary Session 
No. 2 dealt with the Saar. Mendés could 
afford to be reasonable, for he had got the 
better of the previous bargain: the agree- 
ment calls for the Saar to be detached 
from Germany, to be administered by a 
High Commissioner (probably British) on 
behalf of the new Western European Un- 
ion. Mendés pleased Adenauer by agreeing 





are numbered—and that the number is a 
low one. 

The Premier has grown increasingly re- 
mote, Most of the bright young brain- 
trusters who clustered about him in the 
early days and spouted eager advice while 
a barber shaved him or a waiter served 
lunch have been banished from the inner 
chambers. For intimate guidance, Mendés 
now relies on only three disciples—Jean 
Soutou, 43, and Claude Cheysson,. 35, who 
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to let German parties in the Saar cam- 
paign freely before a plebiscite which will 
determine the Saar’s future. 

That evening they sat at a corner table 
in the hotel taproom, the abstemious 
Frenchman drinking German mineral wa- 
ter, the German, French brandy. The final 
session lasted until half-past midnight 
but tired as they were, Der Alte and 
Mendes held a sparkling press conference. 
“Pleasant constructive ... great 
feeling of optimism,” said Pierre Mendés 
France. “An extremely fresh and healthy- 
appearing personality,” said Konrad Aden- 
auer of his little guest. As Mendes rushed 
away to catch his train for Paris, Der Alte 
said “Gute Nacht” and then—in halting 
English: “We've had a good day.” 


Numbered Days 

Behind the big smile that Pierre 
Mendés-France wore on his statesman’s 
rounds last week was a disappointed and 
embittered man. After seven months in 
office, Mendés-France agrees with the 
popular estimate that his days as Premier 
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or brass tacks. 


Simon Nora, 33, who is something of a 
financial wizard. Even emissaries spec ially 
summoned from as far away as Indo- 
China find themselves closeted with the 
young aides for lengthy interrogations, 
then see the well-briefed Premier himself 
for an hour or less. 

The Premier, according to a reliable 
reading of his current mood. is depressed 
chiefly for these reasons 
@ The Socialists’ (105 seats in the Na- 
tional Assembly) refusal to join his gov- 
ernment. Mendés now concedes that in his 
first days as Premier he moved too fast. 
and did not lay proper groundwork for 
Socialist cooperation. The issues that at- 
tracted them (Indo-China. North Africa 
EDC) are now disposed of: some of his 
Proposed economic reforms may prove 
pure hemlock to the Socialists. 

@ The Assembly's close vote on German 
rearmament. In private, Mendés keeps re- 
ferring sadly to the narrowness of the 
plurality (27 votes). He deliberately let 
EDC die on the assumption that he could 
get a husky plurality for straight German 











rearmament. He now realizes that his 
gamble has hurt French prestige abroad. 
@ The breakdown of French negotiations 
with the Tunisian nationalists. This is the 
deepest of all Mendés’ disappointments, 
because he had looked on Tunisia as a 
beginning, whereas all the other hard de- 
cisions taken were endings. 

While he away last week. the Na- 
tional Assembly convened to elect a new 
President. On the third ballot Deputies 
voted 2 to 188 to turn out Incumbent 
Socialist André Le Troquer. whose party 
has been most consistently behind Men- 
dés’ policies in spite of its refusal to join 
his Cabinet. In Le Troquer’s place the 
Deputies elected Pierre Schneiter of the 
Roman Catholic M.R.P. Though Schnei 
ter, a Resistance hero and mavor of 
Reims, is personally not hostile to Mendés 
in the fashion ol Mendés-hating M.R.P.er 
Georges Bidault and his followers. the 











election was everywhere understood as a 
rebuff to the Premier. “The sole of the 
boot was for Le Troquer,” rejoiced one 
anti-Mendés Deputy, “but the heel was 
for Mendés.” 

The vote showed, at any rate, that a 
majority exists to bring down Mendes the 
minute a convenient issue arises. Some of 
Mendés’ young supporters would just as 
soon see him fall shortly, so that out of 
office he can begin a new grouping of the 
left, which would return him to power 
with a stronger mandate, Mendés himself 
is not in such a hurry to quit office. “As 
long as I continue to do useful work.” he 
says, “I'll not give up.” 


RUSSIA 
The King Georgy Version 


Having already learned the benefits of 
rewriting their history, Russia’s Commu- 
nists have now decided to rewrite their 
bible: Das Kapital. Radio Moscow an- 
nounced that Georgy Malenkov and his 
friends are worried about “serious faults” 
in the 1924 edition of Karl Marx. and 
have delegated Party Sec retary Nikita 
Khrushchev to prepare a new edition. 
eliminating unspecified errors and cor- 
recting “certain distortions.” 


Vorkuta 


Two Americans stepped through the 
Iron Curtain last week, free men. Private 
William Marchuk. 38, of Norristown. Pa. 
who disappeared from his Army unit in 
Berlin in 1949, asked for a cigarette and 
grunted, as he dragged on it: “First Amer- 
ican cigarette in six years.” His compan- 
ion, John H. Noble, 31, of Detroit. had 
been arrested by the Russians in Dresden 
in 1945. Said he: “I have much to tell.” 

What Noble had to tell about was Vor- 
kuta, a name that is like y to live in in- 
famy with Dachau and Belsen. Marchuk 
and Noble had been held for years in 
Vorkuta slave camp. and they brought 
out word that a handful of other Amer- 
icans are still there. 

In the past three years, Germans, Rus- 
sians, Spaniards and Greeks have also 
been released from Vorkuta; some have 
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told their stories to interrogators, others 
have filled twelve issues of a refugee mag- 
azine with firsthand descriptions of the 
Soviet slave camp system. Together their 
stories present a well-documented picture. 

Forty Pitheads. Vorkuta is a complex 
of prison camps. situated in the bleak 
tundra territory of European Russia on 
the river Vorkuta above the Arctic Circle, 
about 1,400 miles northeast of Leningrad. 
A century ago Czar Nicholas I's advisers 
suggested to him that he make a colony 
for political prisoners at Vorkuta, but 
when he learned the conditions, Nicholas 
decided that it was “too much to demand 
of any man that he should live there.” The 
Soviets let the native Komi remain there, 
virtually ignored until 1942. until the in- 
vading Nazis captured the Donbas coal 
mines. Then, gathering a vast horde of 
war prisoners, refugees from the Baltic 
states and the Ukraine, the Russians built 
a railroad to Vorkuta and began mining 
coal in its permanently frozen ground. 

Today, in a vast area, there are 4o pit- 
heads, serviced by the camps of the Vor- 
kuta complex. There are an estimated 
235,000 people in the Vorkuta complex. 
some 12,000 of them guards, technicians 
and officials, about 105,000 of them pris- 
oners, and another 120,000 of them pris- 
oners freed from the camps but forbidden 
to leave the area. Vorkuta supplies about 
6% of the Soviet Union’s coal production. 

White Winter. Ten months of the year 
Vorkuta is blanketed by snow. El Cam- 
pesino, the peasant general who fought 
for the Republicans in the Spanish civil 
war (one of the few people ever to have 
escaped from a Soviet prison camp), has 
described the storms which sweep over 
the Vorkuta during the winter: “The 
watch dogs of our guards sensed the ap- 
proach of a snowstorm before we did: 
they began to howl and whine, and this 
would be the signal to start cutting holes 
into the frozen ground where there was no 
other shelter. One day a shift of 150 pris- 
oners on its way back to camp was caught 
in a sudden storm only a few hundred 
yards from the mine. The guards aban- 
doned them and made their way back to 
shelter with the help of their dogs. The 
prisoners dug themselves in. Two days 
later, when the storm abated, the next 
shift going to the mine passed small white 
mounds. Nobody troubled to dig the bodies 
out. But one of the officers in the camp 
command said: ‘It is a pity we've lost 
their clothing.’” A typical Vorkuta camp, 
built around a mine pit. consists of some 
30 long. low, Quonset-like barracks made 
of vertical boards and roofed with hand- 
reeved board shingles. The cracks are 
chinked with mud and cinders, and two 
coal-fed brick stoves supply heat. Rows 
of double-deck bunks run the length of the 
building. but frequently prisoners have 
to sleep on the floor. Buckets provide 
sanitation, 

Prisoners wear quilted uniforms, men in 
blue, women in black. The uniforms of 
political prisoners are stenciled, top and 
bottom, with combinations of numerals 
and letters which tell prison officials at a 
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Polar Prison 
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Novaya Zemlya 


Time Map by J. Donovan 
glance the prisoner’s history. No histories 
could be more varied. The camps contain 
Old Bolsheviks who claim acquaintance 
with Lenin and Trotsky, Socialists, at 
least 30 Wehrmacht generals and several 
thousands of German prisoners of war, 
thousands of Poles, Estonians, Lithuani- 
ans and Latvians, executioners who worked 
for the SS in the Ukraine, SS men, thou- 
sands of Russian and Ukrainian Jews 
(some of them victims of the “little po- 
grom” just before Stalin’s death), Arme- 
nians. Greeks. Roman Catholic priests, 
Frenchmen, Chinese. Japanese, Tibetans. 

A special group in the camps are the 
Veruyushchie (believers), prisoners who 
refuse to work for the state on the grounds 
of conscience. Among them are the mo- 
nashki, devoted religious women who nor- 
mally might have been nuns. Dr. Joseph 
Scholmer, a German M.D. who spent 34 
years in the camp, attended a religious 
service in one of the mine pits worked by 
Lithuanians: “We walked down passages 
that were full of people and eventually 
came to a disused gallery which ended in 
a little crypt. About 20 men had collected 
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there. All were standing in silence: they 
were sunk in prayer. They felt quite safe 
here. No soldier who values his life would 
ever venture down into the pit.” 

The Vagrants. Strangest of all the 
groups in the camps are the blatnye, the 
criminals. who take the best bunks. get 
the best food. “They belonged.” wrote 
Dr. Scholmer. “to a tightly knit organiza- 
tion with rigid laws of its own which is to 
be found in every camp in Vorkuta. The 
organization is made up to a large extent 
of former besprisornye, the vagrant chil- 
dren who have been characteristic of the 
Soviet Union. I never once saw one so 
much as lay hands on a shovel. His com- 
panions would murder him if he did. The 
camp authorities put them officially into 
brigades, but it is more than any briga- 
dier’s life is worth to try and get any work 
out of them. Fights are nearly always 
settled with knife and hatchet. Every year 
a large batch of more than a thousand 
blatnye is shipped off to the camps on the 
island of Novaya Zemlya in the Arctic 
Ocean. From these camps there is no 
return.” 

At Vorkuta, each camp is surrounded 
by a twelve-foot-high barbed-wire fence. 
Inside the fence is a prchibited zone 
within which the guards in the towers 
shoot at sight. There are powerful arc 
lamps every 10 or 15 yards along the 
wire and during the long hours of winter 
darkness the prohibited zone is as bright 
as day. Beyond the camp is the tundra. 
where guards sit in camouflaged dugouts 
scanning the undulating landscape with 
field glasses, and slow-flying biplanes cir- 
cle looking for suspicious movement. The 
Komi receive a reward for every escaped 
prisoner they hand over to the police. Yet 
prisoners still try to escape. When caught 
they are beaten to within an inch of their 
lives, sometimes stripped of their clothes 
and sent to solitary confinement in the 
bor, a prison within the prison, but with a 
difference: it is unheated. 

There are compensations—of a kind. In 
the vast Soviet prison system, Vorkuta is 
classitied as a “polar camp,” which means 
that prisoners get better food. The daily 
ration includes Soo grams of bread and 
two warm dishes. usually oatmeal, thick 
soup or beans with fat. There is meat 
twice weekly, fish four times. Movies, 
usually Russian, are shown three times a 
month. Pravda is pasted on the wall. 

After Stalin. On the camp loudspeak- 
ers, Vorkuta learned of Stalin's historic 
stroke. The religious knelt to pray. Others 
sang joyously. “A ‘political expectation’ 
spread through Vorkuta,” says Konrad 
Michailowski, onetime major in the Ger- 
man 16th tank division, who arrived in 
the camp in 1950. “Everyone thought 
that Malenkov, whom they called ‘Uncle 
Zhorka,’ would change things. Things 
didn’t change and Vorkuta became ripe 
for trouble.” 

On the wall-Pravda. the prisoners read 
of the insurrection in East Germany. Re- 
sistance was so open that on July 22, 1953 
Vorkuta Commander General Derevyanko 
made a speech in one troublesome bar- 
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racks. A Lithuanian interrupted: “I am 
sick of just working, working until I drop 
dead in the pit or the tundra sucks me 
up.” Said Derevyanko: “You do not need 
freedom in order to live. As a citizen you 
are only on file [an expression frequently 
used in Soviet bureaucracy], but as a 
worker you live.” The prisoners made a 
slogan of the general’s words, shouted: “A 
man who is filed away can no longer 
work.” When the order was given to go to 
work, 3,000 prisoners in the camp laughed. 

The strike spread. Despite threats and 
promises, and the pleas of frantic Vorkuta 
officials, the revolt lasted ten days. In 
almost every camp the strikers maintained 
perfect discipline, and there was amazing 
unity among the prisoners, regardless of 
nationality. When prisoners chased offi- 
cials from one camp, an officer gave the 
order to shoot. Two prisoners were killed, 
but there was no general riot. 

Despite frantic appeals for instructions, 
Moscow was mysteriously silent for sev- 
eral days before word arrived that Deputy 
Minister of the Interior Maslennikov was 
on his way to Vorkuta by plane. The news 
sent a chill of fear through both the pris- 
oners and guards. Strikers drafted eleven 
demands to present to him. At the first 
camp he visited, Maslennikovy made a 
“fatherly” speech and promised a few 
concessions: unlocked barracks, more let- 
ters and a few rubles’ pay. One by one the 
camps returned to work until finally there 
were only a few holdouts. At ro a.m. on 
July 31 a detachment of Russian guards 
was deployed about Vorkuta. Quickly, 
they clamped an iron ring around the 
camp and the prisoners were told that 
everyone not out by 11 a.m. would be 
shot. As the frightened prisoners marched 
out of the gate, they were split up into 
groups of roo, and the strike leaders were 
arrested. Camp 20 refused to leave their 
barracks and the guards opened fire, kill- 
ing about 150. Vorkuta quieted again. 

In recent months, for whatever capri- 
cious reasons, the Communists have al- 
lowed a few men and women to leave this 
hell on earth, apparently supremely in- 
different to whatever effect their small 
voices might have in the rest of the world, 


KENYA 


New Commander 

Britain last week decided to try a new 
commander in its three-year-old fight 
to stamp out the Mau Mau in Kenya. 
General Sir George Erskine, 55, the big, 
cherry-cheeked commander in chief in 
Kenya since 1953, will be recalled to Brit- 
ain; his successor will be a 48-year-old 
paratrooper: 6-ft. 4-in. Major General 
Gerald W. Lathbury, World War IT leader 
of the British paratroopers at Arnhem. 

Erskine’s recall was the result of mount- 
ing dissatisfaction, in Kenya and in Brit- 
ain, over the conduct of the Mau Mau 
war. Despite periodic announcements that 
the guerrillas were on the run, 7,000 Mau 
Mau, armed with homemade guns and 
spears, are pinning down a division of 
British regulars and 28,000 Kikuyu Home 
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Guardsmen, Masai spearmen and Sam- 
buru trackers. Erskine, to his credit, suc- 
ceeded in penning the Mau Mau into a 
mountain redoubt: the tangled Aberdare 
highlands. But his bluntly stated convic- 
tion that bullets alone would never wean 
the mass of the Kikuyu tribe away from 
their Mau Mau sympathies antagonized 
many of the crustier of Kenya's 40,000 
white settlers. The settlers complained to 
Whitehall that the military were not 
being ruthless enough. Soldiers in turn 
blamed settlers for mistreating the loyal 


Combine 
GENERAL GERALD LATHBURY 


Assignment: ''Finish the job." 


Africans, thereby providing the Mau Mau 
with a supply of recruits. 

A fresh initiative was needed, and last 
week Whitehall decided that Lathbury 
was the man to supply it. His instructions 
were simple: go to Kenya and “finish 
the job.” 


GREECE 
Say It with Money 


“We must pay to buy us some man’s 
love,” mourned Euripides’ lovesick Medea 
almost 2,500 years ago. In the centuries 
since, many another nubile Greek girl, 
along with her father, has complained of 
this state of things; in Greece an adequate 
dowry is a far more important prerequi- 
site to marriage than a pretty face. In Sa- 
lonika a weary housemaid recently made 
the trip to the altar after having scratched 
for seven long years to raise the $500 
demanded as a marriage settlement. A 
shepherd from the slopes of Mt. Olympus 
turned his true love down cold when her 
father produced only $600 of a promised 
$800. Even in up-to-date Athens, where 
marriageable women far outnumber avail- 
able men, the man who marries for love 
alone is considered a crackpot. “If I 
worked like Superman,” complained the 
Athenian father of eight daughters re- 





cently, “I still couldn’t get together 
enough money for their dowries.” 

Faced with a growing population of 
unmarried women, the village fathers of 
17 villages in south-central Greece have 
written an open letter to Queen Frederika 
asking her to help abolish the dowry 
system altogether. “This system,” wrote 
the rural elders, “has become a nightmare 
to families with daughters.” Local swains 
were asking as much as $1,300 in British 
gold sovereigns* in addition to housefuls 
of fathers’ furniture as the price of their 
devotion. “These fathers are now deeply 
in debt,” said one patriarch. 

It was doubtful that popular Queen 
Frederika, for all the ardor of her femi- 
nism, could do much to save the situation. 
The local bishop was not at all encourag- 
ing. “The whole mentality of the coun- 
try would have to change,” he said last 
week. Added a Greek feminist: ‘The 
women of Greece are not yet ready for 
economic independence. As long as they 
have to depend on men, they will be at 
their mercy.” 


VIET NAM 


Voluntary Disinfection 

Convinced that Premier Diem, with his 
accent on austere morality, is going to be 
in power for a while, Saigon’s powerful 
hoodlum sect, the Binh Xuyen, agreed 
meekly last week to abandon its golden 
empire of sin, at least for the time being. 
“We ourselves propose the suppression 
of gambling dens,” proclaimed the Binh 
Xuyen’s General Le Van Vien to an as- 
tonished populace. “If we did run gam- 
bling in the past, it was only because we 
wanted to give the newly born state of 
Viet Nam an indispensable complement 
of money in taxes for its budget .. . Now 
we conceive the urgent necessity of a 
complete disinfection of the regime from 
all defects to defeat Communist 
propaganda.” At week’s end, Binh Xu- 
yen’s spectacular gambling casino, Le 
Grand Monde, which in the old days 
and under earlier management paid the 
Communists $3,000 a day for protection, 
closed its doors. 

Wealthy old General Vien, who runs 
Le Grand Monde (as well as various ho- 
tels, lumber mills and fisheries) docilely 
offered several thousand of his uniformed 
bully boys as recruits for the Vietnamese 
National Army; General Vien himself re- 
tired to the quiet family life he leads 
with his two wives, twelve children, 
screeching monkeys, a leopard, a tiger 
and some pet crocodiles. Wife No. 1 got 
in step with the new morality by starting 
a campaign against striptease, immoral 
books and dirty movies. 

In Saigon’s disinfection, however, there 
remained one problem. Premier Diem de- 
cided not to close down the Binh Xuyen’s 
big brothel business for the time being, 
at least not before some other suitable 
line of work could be found for its sev- 
eral hundred girls. 


%* No longer in use in Britain itself. 
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Its Golden Crown Fleet Serves 


the Golden Triangle of America 


No mystery, this airline. to 58 cities of Mid-America 


and half-a-dozen good neighbors to the South. With a 
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25-year heritage of Southern tradition. it serves the 


Midwest and Caribbean as well today. carrying over 


2.000.000 passengers annually. And fastest of all. where- 
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The NEW 
PACKARD 


with the fabulous Torsion-Level Ride 





THE MAGNIFICENT PACKARD PATRICIAN—"ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE," 


More Engineering Advancements than any 
Automotive Achievement of Our Time 


America has a new choice in fine cars—the great new 
Packard . . . the result of years of planning, designing 
and testing to build an individually distinctive automobile 
embodying more engineering advancements than any 
automotive achievement of our time. You will find it 
the finest, most luxurious car in a long line of history- 
making Packards. 


NEW TORSION-LEVEL RIDE automatically levels the 
load . . . smooths the road. Imagine not knowing or 
caring whether the road under you is rough and pitted 
or boulevard smooth! Incredible? Yes! You see, in the 
new Packard, instead of using conventional coil or leaf 
springs in an attempt to “cushion” the bumps, full-length 
torsion bars absorb road shocks automatically before 
they can reach you. And an ingenious power-controlled 
levelizer keeps the new Packard on an even keel. Com- 
pare this new Packard with the car you think is the 
finest made in America today. Then let the ride decide. 
You'll find driving the new Packard is easier, less 
fatiguing, and much safer. 


POWER-PACKED PACKARD V-8'S .. . WORLD'S 
MOST POWERFUL ENGINES... built by the master 
motor builders who pioneered the V-type engine... 
uses the Packard-developed “free breathing” principle to 
produce the most powerful engines in any motorcar... 


260 horsepower ... 275 in the Packard Caribbean. 


NEW TWIN ULTRAMATIC TRANSMISSION. Actually 
two automatic transmissions in one — with a choice of 
two starts. Simply select the start you want. With cither 
instant take-off or cruising glide, you'll note the dif- 
ference on the open road or in traffic. 


ADVANCED GRACEFUL STYLING. Long, low lines 

. massive grille . . . distinctive rear deck . . . every 
detail of design, like the exclusive Dual Courtesy and 
Safety Light, forward of the rear fenders, bespeaks 
Packard distinction and good taste. Breath-taking colors 
and textures reflect the decorator-smart fashions of today's 
finest homes. Your Packard dealer will be pleased to 
demonstrate this new kind of fine car. 


Nothing on earth rides like the New Packard 


Visit your Packard Dealer... LET THE RIDE DECIDE 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 


Power Politics 

The President of Nicaragua last week 
challenged the President of Costa Rica to 
meet at the border and duel to the death 
with pistols. “If he hates me. then why 
not settle it this way?” grumbled Nicara- 
gua’s Anastasio (“Tacho”) Somoza, who 
claims to be the best shot in his tough, 
U.S. Marine-trained Guardia Nacional. 
“He's crazier than a goat in the midsum- 
mer sun.” replied Costa Rica's José 
(“Pepe”) Figueres. an M.1.T.-trained cof- 
fee planter. 

Such hot talk, plus a warm little war 
and a cold-blooded assassination carried 
the six small nations of Central America 
into 1955 with characteristic gusto. In 
countless small but deadly revolutions. 
from the days of the smooth-bore musket 
through the time of the machine-gunning 
fighter plane. they have earned their un- 
happy renown as a sort of American 
Balkans-plus-volcanoes. Last week the area 
was smoking in much the way it did dur- 
ing the filibuster-filled past : 

G Costa Rica (pop. 900,000) is a doughty 
little democracy that tries to get along 
without an army. But only seven years 
ago a bloody civil war killed 1,300 men, 
and last week citizen volunteers were sign- 
ing up in schoolhouses to fight off the sec- 
ond serious invasion by exiles and ad- 
venturers since 1948 (see below). 

@ Nicaragua (pop. 1,200,000) is the more 
or less contented plantation of Dictator 
Somoza, who owns perhaps one-tenth of 
the country’s best farm land. Somoza es- 
caped a Costa Rica-born assassination 
plot just in time to provide airbases for 
the planes that won the anti-Communist 
revolution in Guatemala last June. He 
stood accused last week of trying to do 
as much for rebel Costa Ricans. 

@ Guatemala (pop. 3,100,000) has been 
buffeted, since last summer's successful 
revolution, by one attempted army revolt 
and an assortment of serious economic 
woes. At one time, President Carlos Cas- 
tillo Armas was reported ready to help 
Somoza topple the Costa Rican regime, 
but he apparently changed his mind. 

@ Honduras (pop. 1,600,000), where the 
invaders of Guatemala gathered last 
spring, is a banana republic with too few 
bananas (because of storms). It is pulling 
back, under a dictator, from the brink of 
a revolution that threatened when no can- 
didate got a majority in a three-way elec- 
tion (Time, Dec. 20), Thus distracted, 
Honduras let some of last week’s invaders 
of Costa Rica gather there and move on 
to Nicaragua. 

@ El Salvador (pop. 2.110.000), a stable 
little coffeegrower, is neutral in favor of 
Figueres in the current uproar. 

@ Panama (pop. 880,000), after a cou- 
ple of years of unprecedented stability 
under the lamented President José (“Chi- 
chi’) Remon, is again providing notable 
political eruptions of its own (see below). 
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PANAMA 
Appalling Accusation 


At 2 in the morning, Panama's Nation- 
al Assembly met in its small, sweltering 
chamber and listened transfixed while a 
methodical clerk droned through long 





pages of sworn testimony. Most of the 
country’s people, torn from sleep by the 
high drama, heard the evidence on their 
radios. When the clerk finished, Panamani- 
ans struggled to grasp an appalling accusa- 


Associated Press 
Ex-PresipeNt GuUIZzADO 
Dead end in the short road. 


JAMAICA 


tion. According to the confessed trigger- 
man, the highest plotter in last fortnight’s 
race-track assassination of President José 
Antonio Chichi”) Remén was none 
other than José Ramon Guizado, Remén’s 
Vice President and legally installed suc- 
cessor as President of Panama. 

A chance lead provided by the young 
daughter of a Secret Police detective had 
cracked the murder plot. Her boy friend, 
she told her father, had smuggled back 
from Guatemala a submachine gun, of the 
type that killed Remon. Prosecuting At- 
torney Francisco Alvarado arrested the 
youth. The boy named Lawyer Rubén 
Miré. who had paid him $150 for the 
weapon. Miré confessed that he had killed 
Remon and three of his friends who were 
having a post-race party in the presi- 
dential box (Trae, Jan. 17). 

The Road to Riches. The lawyer's ex- 
planation was shocking and simple. He 
had run through his wife’s fortune by 
heavy gambling losses. He needed money 
urgently. and he proposed to get it by the 
shortest and easiest road to riches: high 
government office. 

He had gone to Guizado, he testified. 
and offered a deal: Miré would liquidate 
Remon, making Guizado President, if Gui- 
zado would promise Miré the key job 
of Minister of Government and Justice. 
There, by dispensing favors, Miré could 
grow wealthy. Guizado accepted. said 
Miré; the Vice President, a wealthy con- 
tractor, had recently suffered business re- 
verses and needed to rebuild his own 
bankroll. 

"l Am a Prisoner." Soon after Miré 
had finished his confession, steel-helmeted 
guardsmen ringed Guizado’s hilltop house 
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overlooking the capital. “I am under the 
impression that I am a prisoner,” said the 
worried Guizado, talking on the telephone. 
Later, officially learning of the charges 
against him, he demanded a leave of ab- 
sence, calling the accusation “senseless.” 
Instead. the Assembly heard the testimo- 
ny, impeached Guizado, and sent him to 
jail to await trial. 

Before 8 in the morning, Vice President 
Ricardo (Dickie) Arias,* 42, had been 
sworn in, Panama's third President in 13 
days. Although his first move was to name 
a tough brother of Chichi Remon to the 
all-important Ministry of Government and 
Justice, Dickie Arias faces dismaying po- 
litical troubles. But his choice of sports, 
at least, was reassuring; a topflight golfer, 
he seldom goes to the races. 


COSTA RICA 


Invasion 
The invasion of Costa Rica began in 
a matter of hours after President José 
Figueres had called upon the Organization 
of American States for help. Under a 
waning moon, a band of armed Costa 
Rican exiles landed before dawn from 
two planes at Villa Quesada (pop. 3,500), 
4o miles from the Nicaraguan border. 
About the same time several hundred in- 
vaders, afoot or in small boats, moved 
into the cattle land on the Nicaraguan 
border near La Cruz. It was a daring chal- 
lenge to the O.A.S., recognized peacekeep- 
er of the Americas. But early this week, 
O.A.S. was resolutely measuring up. 
O.A.S. first rushed a five-nation investi- 
gating team to Costa Rica. In San José, 
bank clerks and teachers pulled on volun- 
teer reserve uniforms with panther-head 
shoulder patches; under command of the 
Minister of Public Works, they took off 
through the picture-book coffee country 
in trucks and jeeps. Stalking through 
Villa Quesada’s shuttered streets, they re- 
took the place, capturing 20 insurgents. 
Raiders & Rebels. The air war also 
began with a light jab and counterpunch. 
A twin-engined fighter swept San José 
the day after the invasion, chipping up 
the sidewalks; nine other towns were 
strafed, but no one was injured. Lacking 
fighters of her own, Costa Rica mounted 
a machine gun in the cargo door of a 
commercial DC-3 and sent the transport 
lumbering into the air in futile pursuit. 
In Managua, Teodoro Picado, the Costa 
Rican President that Figueres toppled in 
1948 and since then the ward of Nicara- 
gua’s President Anastasio (““Tacho™) So- 
moza, readily admitted that the attackers 
woe headed by his son Teodoro Jr., a 
1¢71 graduate of West Point. It was an 
open secret that anti-Figueres expatriates 
had been training on Somoza’s roomy 
estates for months. Geography indicated, 
moreover, that the air raiders came from 


* No kin to ex-President Arnulfo Arias, a bitter 
foe of Remon who was arrested immediately 
after the assassination and this week released 
(along with U.S, Citizen Martin Irving Lip- 
stein, an innocent caught in the initial police 
roundup). 
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Costa Rica’s F RES 
Machine guns pointed his way. 
one of Nicaragua's bases. For the record, 
however, Somoza emphatically denied it. 

Dishwashing & Diplomacy. Costa Rica 
went to war with zooming spirits to fight 
what Figueres called “the unhappy mer- 
cenaries from Nicaragua.” Boy Scouts 
took over traffic direction to set the cops 
free, and the Civil Guard freely handed 
out Mausers and officers’ commissions 
(instead of pay) to the volunteers. The 
President's U.S.-born wife Karen lent a 
hand with the dishwashing at the general 
staff headquarters mess, and President 
Figueres himself broadcast a heads-up 
message to the people: “We don’t scare 
with the splattering of bullets.” 

To try to heal the breach of peace, the 
O.A.S. used energy, speed and a historic 


- ge Silk—Lire 
NicaraGua’s Somoza 
Geography pointed his way. 









new tool: armed observation planes sup-! 
plied by the U.S. Navy from the Canal 
Zone. Sent on the sole authority of thel 
U.S., such police planes would have been| 
unthinkable Yankee intervention, but the 
O.A.S. as an international body was able’ 
with heightened prestige to accept the} 
offer of Assistant Secretary of State Hen-| 
ry Holland, U.S. Latin American affairs 
chief. Flying over rebel territory, the in- 
vestigation commission learned enough to 
dispose firmly of Somoza’s claim that his 
country had nothing to do with the inva 
sion. They reported that “a substantial 
part of the [rebel] war matériel was in- 
troduced over [Costa Rica’s] northern 
border.” Figueres leaped at the logical 
opening: If that were so, would the O.A.S. 
supply Costa Rica with weapons? 

The investigators were considering the 
request when another event took the deci- 
sion out of their hands. The rebels sent 
out a P-47 Thunderbolt that impudently 
buzzed an O.A.S. observer plane and went 
on to bomb and strafe the town of Liberia. 
At the same time, invaders’ infantry and 
Figueres’ volunteers met in a clash just 
north of Liberia. A few hours later, at 
2 o'clock one morning this week, the! 
council met again in emergency session | 
and grimly voted to ask the U.S. to sell 
Costa Rica four P-51 Mustang fighters. ' 
That afternoon the planes were winging , 
toward Costa Rica from Texas. Next prob- | 
lem for the O.A.S.: would that be enough | 
to put out the fire? 


URUGUAY 
Hands Across the River 


The President-elect of Uruguay’s Na- 
tional Council and the acting Foreign 
Minister of Argentina held a secret meet- 
ing on the last day of 1954 aboard a yacht 
anchored in the broad River Plate, which 
separates the two countries. Purpose: to 
discuss ways and means of lifting, or at 
least puncturing, the so-called “tin cur- 
tain” between democratic Uruguay and 
the Argentina of Strongman Juan Peron. 

In pre-Perén days, the Plate was more 
a thoroughfare than a barrier; some 300,- 
ooo Argentines and Uruguayans traveled 
back and forth across the river each year. 
After Perén took power, Uruguay became 
a haven for Argentine exiles, and from the 
exiles issued a stream of manifestos and 
periodicals denouncing the strongman. In 
1951 Perén & Co. retaliated by requiring 
a special police permit for travel to 
Uruguay. Traffic across the Plate dwindled 
almost to the zero point. 

Both governments stood to gain by 
making the Plate a thoroughfare again, 
and after the election last November of 
Luis Batlle Berres (Time, Dec. 13) as 
Uruguay’s new Council President, both 
sides agreed to a mid-river meeting be- 
tween Batlle Berres and Argentina’s In- 
terior Minister (and acting Foreign Min- 
ister) Angel Gabriel Borlenghi. Last week 
as a result of that meeting, Argentina 
abolished the police permit for travel 
across the Plate, and on both sides of 
the river ferryboats promptly took aboard 
crowds of passengers. 
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CANADIAN WHISKY 


The whisky 


acclaimed abroad 


now comes to 
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Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


For Spain's dashing ex-Matador Luis 
Miguel Dominguin, 29, whose chief ex- 
ploit since quitting the bull ring was his 
fervent pursuit of much-chased Cinemac- 
tress Ava (The Barefoot Contessa) Gard- 
ner, it meant restoration to fame and 
fortune in one phenomenally fell stroke. 
News raced across Spain that Dominguin 
had won El Gordo (“the fat one’), the 
$1,125,000 first prize in the nation’s big- 
gest lottery of the year. To the press, 
Dominguin grandly announced that a mil- 
lion pesetas would go to the poor orphan 
lad who had pulled the fat one from the 
ticket basket. Sentimental Spaniards were 
deeply touched by this generous gesture. 
But they were even more deeply moved 
next day, when it became obvious that 
Luis Miguel had been dreaming out loud: 
he had not won so much as a céntimo in 
the lottery. Nobody seemed to know just 
how the phony story of his great luck had 
originated, but Spain’s press had strong 
suspicions that Dominguin was ravenous 
for the sort of glorious acclaim he once 
got by cleanly killing bulls. 

In a Chicago bank building, Lawyer 
Adlai Stevenson was found poring over a 
law book on his first day in a fancy new 
office. Diligently working now on several 
cases, Stevenson waved his hand around 
the big room and explained: “I’ve got to 
pay for this conspicuous poverty.” His 
next date with politics: indefinite. 


Debonair in a silk scarf and herring- 
bone topcoat, and physically not fading 
at all, General Douglas MacArthur, who 
will be 75 this month, left his 37th-floor 
apartment in Manhattan’s Waldorf Tow- 


‘Associa! ed Press 
Boarp CHAIRMAN MACARTHUR 


Retiring but redoubtable. 
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ers to commute by limousine to his job 
in suburban Connecticut. As Remington 
Rand Inc.’s $68,600-a-year board chair- 
man, MacArthur makes two or three such 
trips a week. In his fourth year of retire- 
ment as a soldier, he is seldom seen, 
presumably spends much time in the tow- 
ers with his family and his memories. 

Miami Beach’s tensely anxious Sans 
Souci Hotel readied the full treatment for 
its imminent guests, the touring Shah of 
Iran and his luscious Queen Soraya. 
The protocol section of the U.S. State 
Department was also concerned: it want- 
ed to restrain the overzealous hotel from 
whipping up the Shah’s visit into a lather 
of commercialized hullabaloo. The Sans 
Souci insouciantly proceeded to run a red 
carpet from its lobby to the street, re- 
decorate a 16-room wing as the imperial 
suite, paint the Shah’s coat of arms on 
every royal door in sight. Hardheaded 
U.S. Marine Corps Commandant Lemuel 
Shepherd Jr. declined the hotel’s request 
to supply ammunition to a local Marine 
artillery battery for a 21-gun salute (it 
was no state visit). Then the harassed 
protocol men asked the Navy for help. 
The Navy designated a Miami-docked de- 
stroyer to boom the salute, but the ship’s 
captain discovered that he had no blank 
ammunition for his five-inchers. 

When the royal couple at last winged 
in from Sun Valley on a U.S. military 
transport plane, they were whisked to the 
Sans Souci in the Shah’s $23,000 robin’s- 
egg blue Rolls-Royce. As the Shah's per- 
sonal colors and the Iranian flag were 
pompously run up above the hotel, the 
Navy destroyer, some ten miles beyond 
the Shah’s earshot, popped off 21 of the 
small Y-gun cartridges ordinarily used to 
flip depth charges overboard. The explo- 
sions reverberated across the bay like 
slightly damp cherry bombs. The Shah 
and Soraya dodged through a mob of 
some 3,000, and gained the lobby. A hotel 
pressagent, motioning officiously, shout- 
ed: “Your Majesty, are Your Majesty 
and Her Majesty ready now?” 

That night, as the Shah slept more 
soundly than the unhappy State Depart- 
ment men, the protocol-smashing Sans 
Souci was planning a new surprise for 
His Majesty. It was a special improvisa- 
tion by the hotel’s dancing teacher: the 
rug-cutting “Shah Mambo.” 

In a jet flight off the Southern Califor- 
nia coast, Vice Admiral Harold M. Mar- 
tin, 58, commander of the Pacific Fleet’s 
air forces, became the Navy’s fastest 
brass. Soon after climbing into a North 
American TF-86 with a test pilot, crag- 
faced “Beauty” Martin took over the 
controls, zipped through the sonic barrier 
at a 40,000-ft. altitude, hung up a red-hot 
speed record for admirals: 800 m.p.h. 

At Manhattan’s Hotel Pierre, former 
Metropolitan Opera Soprano Marguerite 
Piazza gave the supper-club customers 
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RAGTIMER PYIAzza 
Titillating but respectable. 


a full-course dinner” of singing—from 
the Un Bel Di aria in Puccini’s Madame 
Butterfly to the raucously wild Dixieland 
of When the Saints Go Marching In. But 
the highlight of her act was a titillating 
—though respectable—costume change in 
midstage (it was done in a_ shoulder- 
height brocade enclosure). Shapely Mar- 
guerite switched from a flouncy gown to 
a skintight outfit with a slit skirt, then 
shook a pretty leg while a derby-topped 
quintet blared out in ragtime. 

In Paris, famed Dressmaker Christian 
(“the Flat Look”) Dior uttered some of 
the startling pronunciamentos that an- 
nually foreshadow the showing of his 
new spring fashions. After chiding Ameri- 
can women for being “too well groomed,” 
he warned all women to beware of expos- 
ing certain portions of their anatomy. Of 
bones: “Never a pretty sight.” Of el- 
bows: Sleeves should stop above or below 
them, but never just at them. Of knees: 
“The ugliest spot in a woman’s anatomy 
. ». should never be shown.” 

At his hospital camp in the village of 
Lambaréné in French Equatorial Africa, 
bells greeted Dr. Albert Schweitzer as 
he came to the door of his hut one morn- 
ing to find some 500 people singing and 
bearing flowers for him. It was his Soth 
birthday. All over the world, as the day 
passed, celebrations and ceremonies hon- 
ored the famed medical missionary, win- 
ner of the 1952 Nobel Peace Prize, who 
left Europe in 1905 to tend the bodies 
and souls of African natives. More than 
$20,000 in contributions rolled in from 
the U.S. alone. But Albert Schweitzer felt 
his years; he could not even find strength 
to broadcast a birthday message to Eu- 
rope. “How I regret all this fuss,” he 
murmured. “How tired I am.” 
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Surpassing in tropical witchery 


Surprising in moderate cost 










You reach Hawaii so easily... and just as casily, you fall under 
her spell. Enchanted tropic isles blended by ancient legend 
and alluring beauty into a land of gaicty, charm and 
loveliness. Plan to come in the spring when Hawaii is 
particularly delightful and hotel accommodations 
are readily available. Air and steamship 
lines from Vancouver, Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles bring the 
Islands close in time and cost 
From Honolulu on oanu, short flights take 
you to the other Hawaiian Islands... 


MAUI, KAUAI, HAWAII. See your Travel Agent for literature 


and information about Hawaii 


HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU A non-protic organization maintained for your service by THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 
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HILTON HOTELS 
In New York: The Waldorf-Astoria, The Plaza, The 
Roosevelt, The New Yorker ¢ Ja Washington, D, Cir The 
Mayflower * J St. Louis, Mo.: The Jefierson ¢ In Colum 
bus, Ohio; The Deshler Hilton ¢ In Houston, Texas: The 
Shamrock ¢ /n Fort Worth and El Paso, Texas: The Hilton 
Hotel ¢ Jn Chicago: The Conrad Hilton, Palmer House 
Ja Los Angeles: The Town House ¢ Ju Dayton, Ohio: The 
Dayton Biltmore « /n Albuquerque, New Mexico: The 
Hilton Hotel ¢ da Chihuahua, Mexico: The Palacio Hilton 
Iu San Juan, Puerto Rico: The Caribe Hilton ¢ Jit Madrid 
Spain: The Castellana Hilton 


STATLER HOTELS 
In New York. Washington, Boston, Hartford. Buffalo 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis and Los Anueles 


HOTELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 














In Istanbul, Turkey: (Opening Spring, 1955) 
In Beverly Hills, California: (Openi Summer, 1955) 
In Dallas, Texas: (Opening Fall 1955) 


RESERVATIONS for room accommodations at all Hiltor 
Hotels and Statler Hotels can now be made by con 
tacting an Assistant Manager of any hotel in the group. 


Executive Offices, Chicago 5, Il 





Park Avenue and the 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


With the Statler Hotels now members of the Hilton family, 


visitors to New York City can enjoy the hospitality of five 





distinguished hotels. Each of these famous Hilton Hotels is 
conveniently located—with The Waldorf-Astoria, The Plaza. 
and The Roosevelt on the East Side, close to Grand Central 
Terminal .. . and The New Yorker and The Statler on the 
West Side, adjacent to Pennsylvania Railroad Station. 
Whether you are a Hilton guest for a day, week or 
longer—or merely stop in for luncheon, dinner, cocktails. 
dancing and entertainment—you will find that these five fine 
New York hotels offer excellent value in accommodations, 
food, and service. In keeping with Hilton traditions for main- 
taining the individuality of each hotel, loyal friends of The 
Statler may rest assured that its character, uniformity and 
identity will remain unchanged. However, as a member ot 
the Hilton group, The Statler will be enhanced by the high 
standards of perfection for which Hilton Hotels are known. 
As in New York, you will find friendly hospitality in Hilton 
and Statler Hotels in other leading cities around the world. 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 


A HILTON GUEST ENJOYS THE BEST 











Inspecting a watch ? 





No, it’s just part of Mainliner maintenance 


One of the “sights to see” in San Francisco is 
United Air Lines’ huge maintenance base: there 
are frequent guided tours. and you're invited, 


Here you'd see Mainliners getting scheduled 
“check-ups” that are marvels of completeness. 
Engines, instruments. controls. other parts are 
disassembled and examined as closely as a jeweler 
would check your watch. (In fact. many of the 


instrument experts are former watchmakers. } 


Parts showing even the slightest wear are re 
placed, and the latest improvements are added, 
too, regardless of cost. For example. on the average 
DC-7 overhaul, United spends over $100,000, 


Complete reconditioning like this. coming about 


every five months in addition to daily, on-line 


NEW DC-7 Mainliners now serve the Main Line Airway, including nonstop f 
comfort, wide-aisle, 2-abreast seating is featured on all Mainliners, FIRST CLASS and AIR COACH. 


inspection and maintenance, keeps your Main- 
liner® actually better than new! For Mainliner 
reservations. call or write United Air Lines or an 
\uthorized Travel Agent. 
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RADIO & TELEVISION 


The Week in Review 


Three NBC shows last week had to get 
out of town. The migratory programs 
were Today, Home and Tonight, The 
stimulus to move was provided by NBC 
President Sylvester (“Pat”) Weaver. who 
thinks that the TV tendency to originate 
everything from Manhattan or Hollywood 
may eventually get the industry in a rut. 
At Weaver's orders Today and Tonight 


took off for Miami Beach where their 
prize funnymen, Dave Garroway and 
Steve Allen, working in the open air, 


shivered on the TV screens in Florida's 

unseasonable weather.” Home, after a 
stopover in Chicago, took Arlene Fran- 
cis and her pots and pans on to San 
Francisco. Next in line for trips to the 
hinterland: some of Weaver's 14-hour 
color spectaculars. 

Innocent Guinea Pig, Things were again 
stirring excitingly on the drama front. 
NBC's Producers’ Showcase went all-out 
with a 90-minute color production of the 
1934 Broadway play Vellow Jack by 
Sidney Howard. In the dramatized ac- 
count of the U.S. Army's conquest of 
yellow fever in Cuba, Lorne Greene 
was convincing as Major Walter Reed. 
Dane Clark packed considerable power 
into the role of Dr. Lazear, and Jackie 
Cooper, stuffed with brogue, blarney and 
bluster, was effective as O'Hara. Wally 
Cox wittily handled his small part as the 
soldier who becomes an innocent guinea 
pig for the medicos. Unfortunately the 
play itself had a tendency to drag between 
high moments and a habit of making its 
points over and over again. 

NBC's Kraft TV Theater supplied the 
week’s dramatic surprise with a play 
called Patterns, by Rod Serling. A many- 
sided study of top-level stress in a big 
corporation, the play had areas of strength 
and persuasiveness that made Executive 
Suite look like Little Women. The plot 
dealt with the arrival at the multimillion- 
dollar Ramsey & Co. of Richard Kiley, 
a young Midwest engineer who was being 
groomed to replace Ed Begley, veteran 
vice president. The sun around which 
both revolved was Bossman Everett 
Sloane, a tough, intelligent operator who 
handled power as if it were his own in- 
vention. The drama lay in the meteoric 
but uneasy rise of the young engineer 
and the spent-rocket fall of the aging 
vice president, and their agonizing ap- 
praisals of each other as they passed in 
the cold reaches of executive space, 

Low-Echelon Job. Producer-Director 
Fielder Cook gave Patterns just the prop- 
er elaboration of politics 
ind detail and, as often happens in a 
soundly built play, all the actors turned 
in superlative jobs. Top honors went to 
chunky Ed Begley, one of TV's most 
valuable utility actors, who brought to 
his role of a businessman hagridden both 
by his boss and his ulcer a fine pitch of 
stubborn and despairing dig 

At 30, Writer Rod 


office gossip, 





another 
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Ep BEGLey 
Hot rock v. cold rocket. 


of TV’s homegrown dramatists. An ex- 
paratrooper and amateur boxer, Serling 
had corporative experience only in a stint 
with Crosley Corp. in a low-echelon job. 
After World War II, Serling wrote his 
own local dramatic show for Cincinnati's 
station WKRC-TV. Last year. after sell- 
ing 20-odd scripts to Kraft, Studio One, 
Danger and Lux Video Theater. he moved 
to Connecticut where he is now working 
on a drama for the U.S, Steel Hour. Says 
Serling: “I'm one of the few TV writers 
who doesn’t hope eventually to write 
plays, films or novels. I like TV fine. 
and I'll have it as long as it'll have me.” 








At week’s end, NBC scored again with 
the Max Liebman production of that 
tuneful old light opera. Victor Herbert's 
Naughty Marietta, beautifully sung by 
Alfred Drake and Patrice Munsel and 
with dances of a fine Latin fervor de- 
vised by Choreographer Rod Alexander. 
CBS celebrated Jackie Gleason’s return 
to the air after a two-week vacation with 
one of the funniest Honeymooners scripts 
of the season. Gleason. ‘Art Carney and 
their TV wives ( \udrey Meadows, Joyce 
Randolph) gave it a bang-up_perform- 
ance, but the chief credit for remaining 
always a comic step ahead of the audi- 
ence goes to Gleason’s writers: Marvin 
Marx, Walter Stone and A. J. 


Russell. 


Program Preview 





For the week star 
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TELEVISION 


Disneyland (Wed. 
Monsters of the Deep. 

The Millionaire (Wed. 9 p.m., CBS). 
A new dramatic series. 

Boxing (Wed. 10 p.m., CBS). Sugar 
Ray Robinson v. Ralph (“Tiger”) Jones. 

Lux Video Theater (Thurs. to p.m., 
NBC). Diana Lynn in Love Letters. 

NBC Opera Theater (Sun. 2 p.m., 
NBC). Puccini's Tosca, with Price, Poleri. 

Comedy Hour (Sun. 8 p.m., NBC). 
With Gloria Vanderbilt, Franchot Tone. 

Ravio 

Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). Verdi’s Masked Ball, with Peters, 
Milanov, Tucker. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 2:30 
p-m., CBS). Music of Beethoven, Barber, 
Debussy, Rossini. 

Tribute to Gertrude Lawrence (Sun. 
7 p-m., NBC). With Bea Lillie, Oscar 
Hammerstein II, Mary Margaret McBride. 


ABC). 


7:30 p.m., 





“YELLOW JACK”—witH JACKIE Cooper (on SICKBED) 
Stuffed with broque, blarney and bluster. 
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Announcing 


SAFETY-TENSIONED | 


GUM-DIPPING 


A Revolutionary and Exclusive 
New Tire Cord Treating 
Process That Makes... 


Firestone 





TIRES 


Safer...Stronger... 
Run Much Longer 


UST a few weeks ago, a historic event, 
J of vital importance to every car 
owner in America, took place in Gas- 
tonia, North Carolina. There, at the 
Firestone Textile Plant, a huge elec- 
tronically-controlled machine, as high as 
a five-story building and nearly three 
times as long, began turning out the 
finest, strongest, safest tire cord ever con- 
ceived by the minds of men. 


Away back in 1920, Firestone intro- 
duced a process called “Gum-Dipping,” 
by which the cotton cords, then used in 
tires, were impregnated and saturated 
with liquid rubber, which insulated the 
individual cords against heat and friction, 
made them adhere more firmly together 


and increased adhesion between the plies 
and the tread. For more than a quarter 
of a century, only Firestone gave car 
owners this extra protection against 
blowouts and separation. 

Wher rayon and nylon came into use 
as tire cord materials, Firestone had a 
backlog of 30 years of experience in 
Gum-Dipping and Firestone Tires with 
rayon and nylon cord bodies quickly 
proved to be safer, stronger and free 
from most of the troubles and failures 
which plagued other tire makers, 

Firestone scientists, engineers and 
technicians discovered many years ago 
that rayon and nylon cords expanded or 


“grew” when they became hot from fast 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio and television every Monday evening over ABC 
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driving. They developed a way to tak 
the stretch out of rayon and nylon b 
Gum-Dipping the cords and applyin 
controlled tension at precise temper 
tures for a constant period of tim« 
thereby locking the cords and givin 
them a permanent “set.” This proces 
climinates the principal causes of trea 
cracking and ply separation. 


Until recently, these operations wer 
performed by separate machines, a costh; 
and time-consuming system. Now, witl 
the big new unit at Gastonia, Safety 
Tensioning and Gum-Dipping ar 
performed as a continuous process 
making mass production possible anc 


assuring uniform quality. As a resule 








Firestone today remains as far ahead in 
treating the cord used in the bodies of 
its tires as it was back in 1920 when it 
introduced Gum-Dipping. And that is 
what makes the Firestone Tires you buy 
today for passenger cars, trucks and farm 
equipment safer, stronger, run much 


longer. 


Firestone Tires are the only tires made 
which give you the extra quality and 
extra value of Safety-Tensioned Gum- 
Dipped* cord bodies. That is a vitally 
important fact which you should remem- 
ber the next time you buy tires. Get 
Firestone Tires, the safest tires that 
money can buy, at your nearby Firestone 
dealer or store. 


°T.M, Reg. U.S. Pot, OF, 












This is the only complete cord treating factory of its kind in the 
world. In it, the cord used in the bodies of Firestone tires is Gum- 
Dipped* and Sofety-Tensioned to “set” the cord $o it cannot expand a 





when it gets hot from fast driving, causing the tread to crack and 
seporate from the tire body. Sofety-Tensioning and Gum-Dipping 
were originated by Firestone. No other tires can give you this extra 
safety feature, 






SAFETY-TENSIONED GUM-DIPPING* 1S USED IN 
THE BODY OF EVERY TIRE FIRESTONE BUILDS 








America’s Future 
Progress Depends on, 
Better and Safer 
Highways 
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The Rambam 


“From Moses to Moses there has been 
no man like Moses,” said Israel’s Presi- 
dent Itzhak Ben-Zvi, and the audience 
assembled in Jerusalem’s Rav Kook In- 
stitute one day last week recognized the 
old Jewish saying. They had assembled 
to honor the second Moses, the great 
philosopher Maimonides, who brought the 
Law and tradition of Judaism within the 
compass of Western thought. Around the 
walls of the institute were some 3,000 old 
and battered volumes, stained from cen- 
turies of diligent study. The exhibition of 
his work was the first of many celebra- 
tions of Maimonides Year—the 750th an- 
niversary of his death. 

The Jewish Creed. Moses ben-Mai- 
mon, often referred to as “the Rambam” 
(from his title of rabbi plus the initials 
of his name), was only in his teens when 
persecution drove his family from their 
native Spanish city of Cordova to Moroc- 
co, and thence to Egypt, where his father 
died. In old Cairo, young Maimonides 
became a physician, a profession in which 
he achieved such great eminence (his 
works on hygiene, asthma and sex were 
remarkably ahead of his time) that he 
eventually became personal doctor to the 
court of Sultan Saladin. But philosophy 
Maimonides’ greatest love, and his 
voluminous writings, almost all in Arabic, 
spread his fame through Europe and Afri- 
ca, as well as the Middle East. 

Maimonides’ two greatest works are 
the Mishneh Torah (The Second Torah), 
completed in 1180, and the Moreh Nebu- 
chim (Guide to the Perplexed), which he 
finished ten years later. The Mishneh 
Torah organized the entire body of Jewish 
Law into one code. In the commentary on 
the Mishneh is Maimonides’ most widely 
known production—the 13 articles of 
faith, which most subsequent rabbinic 
opinion has held every Jew must accept: 
1) God's existence, 2) His unity, 3) His 
incorporeality, 4) His timelessness, 5) 
His approachability through prayer, 6) 
the validity of prophecy, 7) the superi- 
ority of Moses to all prophets, 8) the 
divine origin of the Law as revealed to 
Moses in the Pentateuch, 9) the immuta- 
bility of the Law, 10) God's omniscience, 
11) God's justice, 12) the coming of the 
Messiah, 13) the resurrection and human 
immortality. 

Foundation of Foundations. Te Guide 
to the Perplexed applied Aristotelian phil- 
osophy to Judaism, as Aquinas applied it 
to Christianity. Maimonides’ interlocking 
of Aristotelian metaphysics with the ethi- 
cal and personal religion of the Old Testa- 
ment is one of the great philosophical 
achievements of the Middle Ages. 

“Some of the Rambam’s scientific the- 
ories, particularly where he leans on Aris- 
totle, may be outdated,” said Chief Rabbi 
Herzog at last week’s ceremonies in Jeru- 
salem. “But where he draws from his own 
spirit he remains the giant, unsurpassed 
since his own lifetime. Let us hope and 


was 
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MAIMONIDES 
Moses via Aristotle. 


pray that a second Rambam will rise up 
in our times .. . to guide the perplexed 
of our own people and of the entire 
world.” Rabbi Herzog glanced upward to 
an inscription on the wall above him 
from the Mishneh Torah: 


Foundation of foundations and firmest 
pillar of all wisdom 

is to know that there is a First Being, 
that He caused all beings 

to be and that all beings from heaven 
and earth and from between them 

could not be saved but for the truth 
of His own being. 





Peter Anderson 
Missouri's BisHop Hott 
Union via autonomy. 


Protestants & Mary 


What do Protestant ministers think 
about the Virgin Mary? Father Kenneth 
Dougherty of Washington's Franciscan 
Friars of the Atonement sent a ques- 
tionnaire to 270 ministers of 17 denom- 
inations in 29 states and the District 
of Columbia. Last week he discussed 
the 100 replies. 

In answer to the question “Do you 
believe that Mary is the mother of God?” 
64% of the ministers said no, 21% said 
yes, and 15% answered that they were 
uncertain. Among the larger denomina- 
tions, most nearly united in favor of 
the doctrine were the Episcopalians, least 
the Presbyterians, who were unanimously 
against it. 

Asked why they thought as they did, 
ministers most commonly cited their 
opinion that Roman Catholics ‘“‘divinize” 
Mary. This, says Father Dougherty. is a 
“product of gross misunderstanding.” The 
church, he points out, distinguishes be- 
tween latria (the adoration due only to 
God) and dulia (the reverence appropri- 
ate to some creatures). Second common- 
est reason for Protestant dissent was the 
belief that Mary was mother of Christ 
the man, not Christ the God. 

In discussing his survey before the 
Mariological Society of America, Father 
Dougherty spoke warmly of the Prot- 
estant minority who believe that Mary 
was in fact the mother of God. “These 
children of Mary are in truth amongst 
a strange company in the There 
are signs of intensified protests against 
Our Lady evoked by controversialists . . 
It may happen that these controversies 
may be a way of light for the defenders 
of Mary in the sects, a way back to the 
church of her Son.” 


sects. 


Blueprint for Unity 

Church union is a little like Heaven; 
not everybody who talks about it is neces- 
sarily going there. But many people, not 
content with pious hopes and careful 
phrases, are working for real, organic unity 
among Protestant churches—in which a 
minister or member of one church is 
minister or member of all. 

Among the hardest-working proponents 
of unity in the U.S. is a body of clergy 
and laymen from nine denominations 
called the Conference on Church Union. 
Anchor man of the conference is Mis- 
souri’s Methodist Bishop Ivan Lee Holt, 
69, head of a commission that has been 
working for more than five years on a 
plan for organic unity of the nine con- 
ference denominations. Last week Bishop 
Holt gave the press an “unofficial” look 
at the plan. 

The main problem, Dr. Holt explained, 
is to bring into one body* three types 
of churches—congregational, presbyterian 
and episcopal—which already recognize 
one another's ministries and sacraments 
but are accustomed to operate under 


The United Church of Canada was formed in 
merging the Methodists, Congregational- 
ists and some Presbyterians. 


1925 
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A Glimpse at 


Insurance 
in Action 


Ww" WINDSTORMS, explosions or 
other disasters cause widespread 
destruction to a community, trained 
adjusters of the capital stock insurance 
companies move into the stricken areas. 


According to plans made in antic- 
ipation of such disasters, catastrophe 
offices are set up and operating in a 
matter of hours. Urgently needed 
information and comforting advice on 
what to do about claims and damaged 


property are communicated over the 
radio and in newspapers to dazed and 
troubled people. Local insurance agents 
work night and day processing claims. 


Thus, through careful planning and 
foresight, the capital stock insurance 
companies and their agents go into 
action immediately in the wake of 
destruction—to bring peace of mind 
and to provide promptly the ability 
for building anew. 


America fore 


* INSURANCE GROUP * 





* The Continental Insurance Company 
* Niagara Fire Insurance Company 


* Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


* American Eagle Fire Insurance Company 


* The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
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For the name of 
a nearby America 
Fore agent call 
Western Union by 
number and ask 
for Operator 25. 
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somewhat different forms of organiza- 
tion. Highlights of the conference plan: 

Under the general name “United 
Church of Christ.” each member church 
would have complete local autonomy to 
conduct its own affairs, decide on its form 
of worship and method of administering 
the sacraments. If a local church owns 
property, it may retain it. If held in 
trust, the property could be transferred to 
the United Church of Christ. 

@ Ministers would be ordained into “the 
Church Universal.” and called or assigned 
to churches in their own category. 

Ten or more local churches would form 
a “presbytery ;" three or more presbyteries 
would make a “conference,” headed by a 
Bishop. A supreme body. the “General 
Conference,” consisting of about 1,000 
ministerial and lay delegates. would meet 
biennially. 

Bishop Holt’s current job is to get the 
plan into the hands of influential members 
of the participating denominations with 
hope of a “convocation” to consider it 
one year from now. But greying Meth- 
odist Holt, who has been “plugging and 
praying” for organic unity since 1910, is 
far from overoptimistic about the chances 
of early success. “Union is bound to 
come,” he said last week. “It is tragic that 
so many fail to see it.” 


"What about Christ?" 


Not for years have Britons boiled and 
bubbled in a religious controversy as they 
did last week over the affair of Mrs. 
Knight. 

Margaret Knight, fortyish, wife of a 
psychology professor at Aberdeen Uni- 
versity and herself a part-time lecturer on 
the subject. had asked the BBC if she 
might broadcast her views on what she 
called “scientific humanism.” The BBC 
duly scheduled her for three talks on 
its Home Service. Her subject: “Morals 
Without Religion.” Mrs. Knight's first 
broadcast drew some criticism. Her second 
lifted the roof of Broadcasting House. 

Neither Nymph nor Virgin. Soft- 
voiced, school-marmish Margaret Knight, 
who has no children of her own, undertook 
to advise “humanist parents” what to tell 
their offspring about God. “We can tell 
them,” she said, “that everyone believed 
at one time, and some people believe now, 
that there are two great powers in the 
world: a good power called God, who 
made the world and who loves human be- 
ings. . . and a bad power called the Devil, 
who is opposed to God and who wants 
people to be unhappy and bad. We can 
tell them that some people still believe 
this, but that most people now think 
there’s not really a Devil. . . 

“And we can tell them that some peo- 
ple now don't think there’s really a God 
any more than there’s really a Santa Claus, 
though we often like to talk as though 
there was. 

“What about Christ? I don’t think that 
it would be desirable for children to grow 
up in ignorance of the New Testament. 
We don’t want a generation who don't 
know what Christmas and Easter mean, 
who have never heard of the star of Beth- 


ad 


lehem or the angel at the door of the 
tomb ... All I urge is that [the child] 
should hear them treated frankly as leg- 
ends . . . There was a real Trojan War 
and Hector and Achilles may well have 
been real people. but we don’t now believe 
Achilles was the son of sea nymphs. Simi- 
larly, there was a real Jesus Christ who 
. . . Was crucified. But we don't now be- 
lieve that he was the son of God and a 
virgin or that he rose from the dead.” 

Bossy Female. Although some of Brit- 
ain’s most eminent newspaper editorial- 
ists started swinging at Mrs. Knight, 
philosophers, including Bertrand Russell, 
have been saying the same things for 
years, Clergymen and letter-to-the-editor 
writers soon joined in. The issue: Should 
the government-owned BBC have given 
Humanist Knight the air? 

The conservative Daily Telegraph snort- 
ed at the idea that a question of free 






International 
LectuRER KNIGHT 


Is God like Santa Claus? 


speech was involved. Atheistic views, it 
held, are no more entitled to broadcast 
time than a defense of polygamy, homo- 
sexuality, or Communism. The conserva- 
tive Daily Mail did not agree. “Christian- 
ity is not so weak a faith that its adher- 
ents should run screaming from those who 
attack it.” proclaimed the Mail on its 
front page. “Mrs. Knight has perhaps 
shocked a number of people into thinking 
for themselves.” The liberal Star came out 
against the BBC; the conservative Stand- 
ard and News both defended public airing 
of Mrs. Knight's views. The “panic” over 
Mrs. Knight, said the Laborite Daily Her- 
ald, is “an insult to public intelligence.” 
The Church of England’s Archbishop of 
York dismissed Mrs. Knight’s views as 
“the stock in trade of atheists and agnos- 
tics for at least two centuries,” and the 
Bishop of Coventry rounded on both BBC 
(“irresponsible”) and Mrs. Knight (a 
“pernicious performance” by a “brusque, 
so-competent, bossy female”). The Rev. 





Dr. Donald Soper, fire-eating Methodist 
leader, went to her defense. ‘The alterna- 
tive to such discussion is to mollycoddle 
religion . . . As Christians we should wel- 
come the opportunity for examination of 
the fundamentals of our faith. . .” 

With all the clipped detachment it 
could muster, the BBC announced that 
Mrs. Knight's third talk this week would 
be a debate with a partisan of religion, 
Mrs. Jenny Morton—ex-missionary, cler- 
gyman’s wife and mother of four. “I’m not 
angry.” said Mrs. Morton. “Mrs. Knight's 
attitude is rather out-of-date.” 


God v. Grab Bag 


A lot of intellectuals are turning re- 
ligious, but they are not necessarily turn- 
ing to God, says Harvard's Philosophy 
Professor Morton White in the current 
Confluence (an international quarterly 
published by Harvard). Most do not be- 
lieve “the simple. old-fashioned declara- 
tive statement of theology, God exists,” 
but merely that “one ought, or that it is 
good to be religious.” This shift from 
theological arguments about God's exist- 
ence to arguments merely about the use- 
fulness of being religious, continues White, 
“is the history of the philosophy of re- 
ligion in our time... 

“The answers to the question, ‘What is 
religion?’ have come trippingly in the 
2oth century. It is a species of poetry 
(Santayana); it is a variety of shared 
experiences (Dewey); it is ethical cul- 
ture; it is insight into man’s nature. (The 
last is the view of a group that might be 
called ‘Atheists for Niebuhr’).” All these 
views, says White, have one thing in com- 
mon: the desire “to avoid identifying re- 
ligion with any claim to knowledge that 
might have to run the gauntlet of scien- 
tific test.” Most contemporary thinkers 
want “to make religion fill the void cre- 
ated by the dissolving effects of science, 
both physical, as at Hiroshima, and spir- 
itual. This has been the outcome of the 
1oth century’s hot war between science 
and religion. It has ended in an uncom- 
fortable cease-fire, and in the creation of a 
line that would separate knowledge from 
all other human activities. Religion has 
too often agreed to accept the role of a 
nonscientific spiritual grab bag . . . while 
science has promised to give up its control 
over feeling and will.” 

But religion either as an abstract or a 
grab bag is not true religion. “If we ask 
it at all, we should not ask abstractly, 
‘Should I be religious?’ but rather ‘Should 
I be a Jew?’ or ‘Should I be a Roman 
Catholic?’ or ‘Should I be a Protestant?’ ” 

Therefore, the widespread suggestion to 
teach some kind of interdenominational 
religion in schools strikes Philosopher 
White as nonsensical. “Any educational 
effort to nourish religious feeling by trying 
to present an abstract essence of religion 
must fail. . . [We should] become frank- 
ly sectarian . . . and therefore limit high- 
er religious instruction to the divinity 
schools which are properly devoted to the 
study and the propagation of specific re- 
ligions conceived as total ways of life, 
knowledge, emotion and action.” 
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SCIENCE 
Inhabited Missile 


Aircraft designers look forward to the 
day when all interceptors will be “unin- 
habited”—7.e., rise without pilots to guide 
them and attack invading bombers by 
remote electronic control. Presumably, 
such interceptors will be launched like 
rockets and so will not need runways to 
get into the air. Interceptors inhabited 
by pilots are still in fashion, but last 
week the Air Force demonstrated at Ed- 
wards Air Force Base (see cut) that 
they can be launched like rockets with- 
out benefit of runway. This is considered 
important in cases where advance bases 
are lacking or have been destroyed by 
the enemy. 

The trick is done with a massive 
trailer that the Air Force calls a “zero 
length launcher.” Normally used to launch 
Martin Matador guided missiles, the 
trailer has folding steel arms that slant 
the missile upward so its powerful rocket 
motors can skim it into the air. The 
same apparatus, only slightly modified 
has been found to work with full-size. 
inhabited jet planes. 

For the trailer take-off, an F-84 Thun- 
derjet is equipped with a big “booster 
bottle” (solid propellant rocket) fixed 
under its tail. The plane is placed on 
the trailer and the pilot climbs aboard 
and buttons himself in. The trailer’s arms 
unfold and tilt the nose upward, Then 
the pilot starts the jet engine. When 
it is turning at full power, an enormous 
flame and a cloud of smoke spurt out 
of the booster bottle. In a few seconds 
the plane is airborne. The exhausted 
rocket drops off, and the pilot proceeds. 
His sudden departure resembles a scene 
from a space-flight movie, and the ground 
around the launcher is overcast with 
smoke, but at no time does the pilot 
experience more than a moderate four 
“Gs” of acceleration. 


The Cozy Eskimo 


How does an Eskimo keep himself 
warm? Arctic Expert Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son, in Natural History, explains: he fits 
his jacket tight around his neck and wears 
nothing but pants underneath. Dressed in 
clothing that follows this plan, an Eskimo 
is comfortable at 40° below. A Minne- 
sotan, who wears three times as much 
clothing, says Stefansson, is rarely happy 
outdoors at this temperature. 

rhe reason for the Eskimo’s comfort 
in below-zero weather is that his clothes 
are not built on the European principle 
of insulating the body with many layers 
of cloth fitting close to the skin. Eskimo 
clothes are designed to capture and hold 
warm air. The loose fur trousers fit snugly 
over the boots. No cold air can rise up the 
legs to replace air that has been warmed 
by the body. Over the trousers the Eskimo 
wears a windtight fur parka with the skin 
side outside and no opening in front. It 
has a hood and it fits closely around his 
neck. Nearly all the air that has been 
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THUNDERJET'S ROCKET-LAUNCHING 
Look, no wheels. 


warmed by his body stays where it was 
warmed. 

When the Eskimo feels too warm, as 
he frequently does even in very cold 
weather, he loosens his parka at the chin 
and lets some of his bubble of warmth 
escape. If he has to sit out a blizzard in 
the open, he pulls his arms out of the 
sleeves and folds them across his naked 
chest as additional heat-generators. He 
wears no underclothes, of course. They 
are not necessary, says Stefansson. and 
about all they do is add weight and col- 
lect moisture. 

For the white man’s clothing Stefans- 
son has little admiration. It is too thick, 
he says, and it lets warm air escape both 
through its permeable material and 
through the neck and other apertures. It 
often gets saturated with moisture that 





N. R. Farbman—Lire 
Arr Force's CELESTIAL TRAINER 
Petropovlovsk-bound, desk-bound. 


stiffens into ice. The Eskimo’s body mois- 
ture is mostly carried away by the small 
amount of air seeping up around his face. 

Stefansson does not know how the 
Eskimos discovered the principle of warm- 
air capture, but he is sure they could not 
live in the Arctic without it. Their houses, 
whether of snow or earth, are built on the 
same principle. Their winter entrances 
slant upward, emerging through the floor. 
Air warmed by human bodies cannot 
escape, so it collects cozily under the 
thick, domed roof. Even when Arctic 
blizzards are blowing overhead, the body- 
heated igloo often keeps so warm that the 
Eskimos snug inside need wear no clothes 
at all. 


The Guiding Stars 


The maiden flight of the D-2 was made 
last week at Mather Air Force Base. Calif. 
Six skilled air navigators went through all 
the problems and perplexities of a mission 
in a jet bomber over the North Pole. They 
struggled with veering winds, lack of land- 
marks, and the odd behavior of magnetism 
and celestial bodies in the polar regions. 
All this they did without leaving a win- 
dowless concrete building that contains a 
reasonable facsimile of the starry firma- 
ment on high. 

The new D-2 High-Speed High-Latitude 
Celestial-Navigation Trainer was specially 
designed by Link Aviation Inc. to simulate 
the flights of jet bombers over the arctic, 
where the magnetic compass is practically 
useless and the sun often out of sight. 

Inside the building, which is roughly 
cubical and 61 ft. long, is a three-quarter 
sphere made of a spidery crisscross of 
thin-walled steel lined with wire mesh. 
The whole thing. 30 ft. in diameter. is 
mounted so that it can be tilted 65° in 
any direction. It can also revolve, and a 
platform poking up to its center can re- 
volve independently. 

Off for Greenland. On the inside 
surface of the sphere are 507 tiny lights 
that simulate all the conspicuous stars in 
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HAPPY SHAVING! Thousands of Lectric Shave users are already getting 


faster, finer shaves than they ever thought possible. Try it yourself and 
see why 9 out of 10 men who try Lectric Shave continue to use it! 


Here’s how you can get 
top-notch performance from 
that Christmas gift shaver! 


You’ll never know how wonderful your new electric shaver can be... 


how close, quick and comfortable electric shaving can be . . 


. until you 


use this new before-shave beard conditioner. Cooling, refreshing Lectric 
Shave goes on like a lotion, then you shave! Note how it improves per- 
formance of your razor no matter which brand it is. Feel how it cuts drag 


and discomfort... speeds up shaving! 

That’s why thousands of men will 
never go back to any other shaving 
method. They use Lectric Shave 
regularly! 

You get this amazing improvement 
in razor performance because Lectric 
Shave prepares your face for shaving 
with a remarkable three-way “‘setting- 
up” action: 

1. Sticky, razor-clogging perspiration 
is evaporated. 
2. Your skin is lubricated to eliminate 
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*‘shaver drag’’ and to allow for faster, 
cooler, more comfortable shaving. 

3. Your whiskers are softened so your 
shaver can cut them off quickly, 
cleanly and closely, 


And Lectric Shave is good for your 
shaver, too! It lubricates the shaver’s 
cutting head for faster, easier action. 
Helps break in new razors, gives them 
longer life. 

Try Lectric Shave tomorrow, It’s 
available at your nearest drugstore 
or toilet-goods counter—and it costs 
less than a penny a shave! Only 69 
cents, and no U.S. tax, for the 3-oz. 
bottle—enough for 80 shaves. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER! 
We want you to give this amazing 
beard conditioner a thorough trial 
because we’re sure Lectric Shave will 
keep you happy with your electric 
shaver for years to come. 

That’s why we'll send you a gen- 
erous free sample—enough for a full 
month of shaving—absolutely free. 

Send your name and address to 
The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. 
T-1, Glastonbury, Conn. (offer good 
only in Continental U.S.A.) 


the sky. Even the colors of the most im- 
portant stars are matched by means of 
filters. When the student of air navigation 
stands on the little platform, he sees over- 
head with almost frightening realism the 
enigmatic points of light that will be ex- 
pected to lead him in wartime around a 
blacked-out world. For daytime flights the 
stars are extinguished. and a single light 
plays the part of the sun. 

Each student navigator sits in a booth 
below the starry sphere. Above his desk 
are instruments that tell the air speed. 
altitude. gyrocompass reading and other 
flight data about the airplane he is sup- 
posed to be navigating. 

The instructor sitting at his control con- 
sole decides where the mission shall start. 
By setting the apparatus, he can fly the 
desk-bound students anywhere he pleases 
in the northern hemisphere. As the sim- 
ulated bomber heads for Alaska, Petro- 
pavlovsk or Greenland, the chicken-wire 
dome with its pinpoint stars wheels and 
tilts slowly just as the real stars would 
seem to do from the observation window 
of a real bomber. 

The student knows his take-off point. 
He knows where his ship is supposed to go, 
and roughly how fast and in what direc 
tion it is flying. His job is to find out. 
by observation, where it really is. Such 
factors as wind and misbehavior of the 
gyrocompass can make the ship wander 
far off its course. 

Sun on the Arctic. At the instructor’s 
command, each student climbs the spiral 
stair that leads to the platform inside the 
dome. He glances up at the simulated 
stars and selects the ones he thinks will 
guide him best. He observes their position 
with a sextant, just as he would on a real 
airplane, and hurries back to his desk to 
figure out his position over the Canadian 
tundra or the frozen Polar Sea. 

The D-2’'s flight last week was an un- 
usually tough one. Captain Warren Harris, 
chief instructor, announced that it would 
start from Norway, fly to Greenland. then 
fly near the North Pole to drop supplies 
for an aircraft downed on the arctic ice. 
This was to be done in daylight and at a 
time of year when the sun is always show- 
ing in the polar sky. Navigators much pre- 
fer the night when the stars are visible. A 
“three-star fix” tells them much more 
about their position than the sun alone 
can do. 

To make the job even harder, Captain 
Harris kept throwing unscheduled trou- 
bles at the students. He changed the wind, 
the air temperature. the air speed of their 
airplane. All went fairly well until the 
flight was near the North Pole. Then 
all the skilled navigators got thoroughly 
lost. Investigation showed that the ma- 
chine had not been set to make the wind 
have the proper effect on the motion of 
the airplane. The experienced navigators 
had compensated for the wind; the inex- 
perienced machine had not. Result: the 
plane had blown far off its course, Such 
kinks will be eliminated, says Captain 
Harris, by the time the regular student- 
navigators try their simulated wings over 
the North Pole. 
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50 YEARS ON TRACK 


Efe hé 


Pa Accounting Machines save us, 
=? in operating costs, 51% a year on our investment.” 


—CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Illinois 


“World's largest maker of crawler tractors 


“We believe the growth of our company and also to help our operators do more and = /n your business too, National ma 
the increased acceptance of our products better work with less effort, and to obtain — chines will pay for themselves with 








over the past 50 years are due, in large meas- needed data on schedule. the money they save, then continue 
ure, to our constant search for more effi- “The versatility of these machines, which — savines as annual profit. Your near- 
cient and economical ways of performing — enables us to switch them from one job to hy National man will gladly show 
every Operation. Thus we can continually another, and the simplicity of training Op- how much you can save—and why 
produce better products to meet our custom- — erators, are also important to us.” your operators will be happier. 


ers’ expanding needs and applications. 


es TRADE Mann BEG. U. 5 PAY OFF 
We use National accounting machines in $ 
our accounting work, not only to save valu- , 
e re / 
able time and reduce Operating costs, but 1 Vice President 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayrown 9, on10 ADDING MACHINES + CASW eEcisTeRs 
949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


CORN 








... and Tailor-Made Packaging 


During Colonial times, strings of dried corm hung over practically 
every fireplace. Dried corn has the makings of good eating, but 
we doubt if the modern homemaker would enjoy the husking, 
shelling and grinding necessary to serve it. 

It is so much easier for her to drop into the nearest food store 
and take her choice of canned cream-style corn, whole-kernel corn, 
corn on the cob—not to mention corn chowder, tamales and succo- 
tash. Tailor-made packaging has made it possible to have corn in 
a wide variety of forms, any time at all. 

Because so much of America’s corn is now packed in Conti- 
nental packages, our scientists have paid particular attention to 
developing better processing methods and containers for it. Their 
work has helped make packaged corn delicious, nutritious, and 


one of the best food values you can buy. 


Tailor-made packaging for almost everything 


With a host of materials to work with, and fifty years of experience 
at our command, Continental is prepared to give you tailor-made 


package service for nearly any product you can name. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. «+ CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL 
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Report Card 


@ After a spot poll of teachers, the High 
School Teachers Association of New York 
City had some telling things to report 
about today’s pupils. Of the 1,495 New 
York City high-school teachers replying, 
706 (“the overwhelming preponderance” ) 
rated their students’ reading ability as 
poor, 681 said that students have little 
“realization that rewards or advancement 
must be earned,” and 680 said that stu- 
dents have little “feeling of responsibil- 
ity.” To the association, however, perhaps 
the most important question was: “Have 
you found it necessary to lower stand- 
ards?” The answers: 110 “little,” 178 
“medium” and 653 “much.” 

@ The Atomic Energy Commission an- 
nounced that beginning next September, 
103 Negro children of the atomic city of 
Oak Ridge would attend junior and senior 
high schools along with 2,600 whites. 
Thus Oak Ridge will become the first 
town in all of Tennessee to find out what 
desegregated schools are. 

@ In Mound Bayou, Miss., Negro Physi- 
cian T. R. M. Howard announced a fund- 
raising campaign for a special purpose: 
to help out any Negro who suffers eco- 
nomic pressure at the hands of the segre- 
gationist white Citizens Councils. 

@ The Tampa (Fla.) Tribune got indig- 
nant over the things some of the county’s 
teachers are doing to make ends meet. 
For an extra $12 a day, two principals are 
working for the state as judge and chief 
inspector at the Tampa greyhound race 
track; another teacher gets $9 a day from 
the state at the track as assistant auditor. 
The track itself is employing five more 
principals and two more teachers for such 
jobs as bet-taker and gatekeeper. Thun- 
dered the indignant Tribune: “In their 
private lives, they [principals and teach- 
ers} must conduct themselves so as to 
set an example for youth. A race track 
is essentially a gambling place . . . Some 
tracks in the past have fallen under 
control of known racketeers and their 
associates.” Retorted the Hillsborough 
County Classroom Teachers Association: 
“Because of the salary level of the teach- 
ing profession, it is necessary for many 
school employees to seek other lines of 
employment.” 

@ Bryant Bowles, head of the Negro- 
baiting National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of White People, announced 
that he would settle down at the scene of 
his greatest triumph: Milford, Del. There- 
upon, he 1) was accepted as a member in 
the local P.T.A., 2) rented the Milford 
American Legion hall for a public meet- 
ing. 3) launched a fund-raising drive for 
the N.A.A.W.P., and 4) began collecting 
signatures for a petition to oust three offi- 
cials who have not been displaying the 
proper N.A.A.W.P. attitude: State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction George R. 
Miller Jr., Milford Superintendent Ramon 
C. Cobbs and M. A. Glasmire, principal of 
the Milford high school. 
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Help from U.S. Industry 


Since the end of World War II. har- 
assed college and university presidents 
have been continuously sounding the 
alarm. ““No matter where we start,” said 
Yale’s Whitney Griswold, “every spoke 
of the wheel leads to the hub: the need 
for new capital.”” Nearly half the nation’s 
private colleges are running in the red. 
The Commission on Financing Higher 
Education announced in 1952 that U.S. 
campuses will need at least $3.370,000,- 
ooo before 1960 for plant construction 
alone, and the American Council on Edu- 
cation reported that it will take $5,500,- 
000,000 merely to house the estimated 
jump in enrollments by 1970. Where was 
that sort of money to come from? By 





William Vandivert 


G.M.’s CurTICcE 
Hubcapper. 


this week—with the announcement of a 
$2,000,000-a-year gift program by Gen- 
eral Motors—one thing had become clear: 
U.S. industry was well started on a pro- 
gram to give help to U.S. colleges and 
universities—and therefore to help itself. 

Ford to G.E. Until the crisis became so 
acute, most companies were satisfied with 
a restricted sort of giving. They financed 
a few scholarships and professorships, a 
set of research projects related to their 
own work. Some feared that to do more 
would bring howls of protest from stock- 
holders; others wondered frankly about 
their legal right to give. Gradually, under 
the prodding of such men as Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr., Irving S. Olds, Laird Bell and 
Frank Abrams, U.S. businessmen began 
to realize that 1) higher education is 
industry's best hope for talent, and 2) 
industry is higher education's best hope 
for funds. 

In the past few years, U.S. business 
has set up a whole series of plans for 


giving. In 1951 the Ford Motor Co. 
announced a program that is now not 
only financing about 7o scholarships a 
year for the sons and daughters of its 
employees, but also giving $500 annually 
to each private college or university the 
students happen to choose. The Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad has given more 
than $185,000 since 1951 to private col- 
leges along its route. Du Pont, a longtime 
giver, now pours $2,500 grants into the 
chemistry departments of 50 different 
campuses, expects to give in various ways 
$800,000 this year. The Radio Corp. of 
America will pay for 26 scholarships (at 
$800) this year, and last year Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey) spread $450,000 
over 138 campuses plus $50,000 for the 
National Fund for Medical Education. 
Union Carbide’s plan: $50,000 for 400 
scholarships to more than 30 colleges. 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), which gave 
more than $350,000 in 1954, matches its 
scholarships with equal gifts to each cam- 
pus. U.S. Steel last year gave $700,000 
in unrestricted gifts with the hope that 
“the institutions find their own individual 
means of using a portion of each grant 
for faculty development and compensa- 
tion.” Since 1953 Bethlehem Steel has 
given $321,000 to the colleges—if pri- 
vately endowed—of young employees who 
have completed the company’s tough col- 
legiate training program. The Columbia 
Broadcasting System is giving $32,000 
to the alma maters of its own selected 
executives, and General Electric has prom- 
ised to match every employee’s gift to his 
college up to $1,000. The amount G.E. 
will spend in 1955 on all types of grants 
to education: “substantially more” than 
$1,000,000. 

G.E. to G.M. Of all the plans in effect 
so far, none is more comprehensive—or 
more generous—than the program an- 
nounced this week by General Motors. 
To the $2,500,000 it already spends an- 
nually on special training, fellowships and 
research, G.M. intends to add $2,000,- 
ooo more. Provisions of the new plan 
q For the various accredited private in- 
stitutions that have 20 or more graduates 
at G.M., and to a number of public 
institutions with a “substantial” number 
of alumni, the company will provide 250 
four-year scholarships each year, will add 
a $500 to $800 grant to each private 
college involved. The colleges and uni- 
versities will pick their own students, 
but no one campus will get more than 
five scholarships in any one year. 

@ Under a “National Plan,” G.M. will 
award too four-year scholarships a year 
to the graduates of private and public 
secondary schools in the U.S., Alaska and 
Hawaii. To get a scholarship, each student 
must take a competitive examination 
given by the Educational Testing Service 
of Princeton, N.J., must then pass review 
by a special panel of educators. Each 
private college and university picked by 
the students will also get the additional 
$500 to $800 grant. 

@ Besides the scholarships, G.M. will give 
$10,000 each to foundations representing 
colleges in New York, New England, Ohio, 
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the STEP that 


gives a fresh start 





CONTROL 


Cool, fresh water 
... always 


Nothing like G-E Water Coolers to 
keep employees in a friendly frame 
of mind. They‘ll work better, faster, 
too—with cool, fresh water available. 


check these other features 


4k »=CéBBeautiful new design 


fh Saves 30% floor space 


5 Year Warranty 
Protection Plan 





G-E BOTTLE-TYPE COOLERS also 
availoble. No plumbing required. 


rs 


Call your local G-E dealer for information 
or write General Electric Co., 
5 Lawrence St., Bloomfield, New Jersey 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Indiana, Pennsylvania and Michigan; 
$35,000 more will go to the United Negro 
College Fund. Total number of campuses 
to benefit next fall under all aspects of 
the G.M. plan: 306. 

Though U.S. corporations are far from 
using up the 5% tax exemption allowed 
(they use less than 1% for all types of 
philanthropy), they have obviously 
adopted a whole new attitude towards 
higher education. And that attitude is as 
practical and down-to-earth as a balance 
sheet. “It is not too much to say.” ob- 
served G.M. President Harlow Curtice 
this week, “that the future of our nation 
—even its very survival—is in the hands 
of our institutions of higher education.” 





° 
Repairman 

When Lawrence Kimpton, after only a 
year as vice president for development at 
the University of Chicago. took over as 
chancellor in 1951, the academic world 
fixed a watchful eye on him. What could 
Philosopher Kimpton do that Robert 
Hutchins had not already done? Last 
week, when Kimpton’s third annual report 
was published, the academic world found 
out that Hutchins’ affable successor was a 
highly skilled administrator indeed. 

In spite of Hutchins’ brilliant—and of- 
ten controversial—contributions to U.S. 
higher education, Chicago was suffering 
from some major aches when he left (to 
become associate director of the Ford 
Foundation). The campus was in danger 
of becoming an island in a sea of slums, 
and the whole area was plagued by one 
robbery and mugging after another. The 
university was also running in the red: ex- 
cept for a couple of years during World 
War II, it had not balanced its budget 
since 1938. Most ticklish problem of all 
was the fact that Hutchins’ famed B.A. 
degree, given whenever a student, with or 
without a high-school diploma, could pass 
the necessary general-education require- 
ments, had not been entirely successful. 
Other universities were suspicious of it, 
and so were the secondary schools. As a 
result, undergraduate enrollments went 
down year after year. 

In the Black. Kimpton knew that none 
of these problems could be licked over- 
night. The university had borrowed so 
much from its capital endowment that it 
was $3,000,000 behind in its repayment. 
Kimpton ordered his deans to slash their 
budgets 5%. He reduced his own secretar- 
ial staff from 15 to five, uprooted tele- 
phones all over the campus. Though he re- 
fused to cut faculty salaries. he realized 
that “you can’t do the kind of hatchet job 
we're doing without its costing you some- 
thing.” He was forced to drop some re- 
search projects, could not always replace 
retiring professors. But by last week he 
was able to announce that in 1954 the uni- 


| versity had ended up $74.000 in the black. 


To stop the spread of slums, Kimpton 
helped found a special Southeast Chi- 
cago Commission. The commission hired 
its own lawyer, law-enforcement officer, 
building inspector. It helped to drive 
cheating landlords out of the area, sparked 
a whole series of neighborhood redevelop- 








Curcaco’s Kimpton 
First solvent, then solution. 


ment corporations. Kimpton himself called 
on Mayor Kennelly and President Eisen- 
hower, helped persuade the city, state and 
Federal Government to back a $30 million 
slum-clearance program. Among the new 
buildings now going up in the vicinity: a 
row of houses and a bustling shopping 
center, as well as the already constructed 
new headquarters for the American Bar 
Association. 

Imaginative Flair. When Kimpton at- 
tacked the problem of the Hutchins B.A., 
some professors shook their heads in dis- 
may. But the chancellor made it clear that 
he had no intention of throwing out the 
broad sort of program Hutchins had in 
mind. Today the university offers three 
plans to its undergraduate students, de- 
pending on how much specialization they 
want. They can 1) take three years of gen- 
eral education and one of specialized “tu- 
torial study,” 2) take two years of general 
education and two of concentration, or 
3) combine their general courses with 
their major throughout the four years. 
One fairly certain indication of the new 
plan’s success: last fall freshmen enroll- 
ments were up 40%. 

For all these accomplishments, Kimp- 
ton realizes that the University of Chi- 
cago has lost much of the experimental 
glamour of the Hutchins era. Nor has he 
been able to replace such men as Physicist 
Enrico Fermi, who died last November, 
Psychologist Louis Thurstone and Soci- 
ologist Ernest Burgess, who retired. or 
Chemist Harrison Brown. Geologist F. J. 
Pettijohn and Physiologist Ralph Gerard, 
all of whom have gone elsewhere. Will 
Chicago ever again become as exciting a 
place as it used to be? The danger is, says 
Kimpton, “that you get so used to think- 
ing in terms of retrenchment that you lose 
any imaginative flair." Kimpton’s own 
summary of his first three years: “We 
have repaired our house, but our real task 
is to build a city.” 
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Putting money where it counts 


American banks contribute 
to American leadership in 
office equipment production 
and sales 


Kee ping tabs on business operations 
takes more than a green eyeshade 
today. 

Now accountants face mountains 
of figures. Management must have 
comprehensive reports on production 
= sale + Ts expe nses — inventories. Pre- 
paring these reports has become a 
king-size job. 

American ingenuity had to come 
up with newer, better, quicker m« th- 
ods. The result is an office equipment 


industry with annual sales of a billion 
dollars plus! 

Here’s Where Banks Figure in 
Timely loans from commercial banks 
help manufacturers stock raw ma- 
terials, build new plants, expand old 
ones, establish markets. 

But they don’t stop there. With 
some business machines tagged at 
$10,000 or more, it costs money to 
buy or lease them as well as make 
them. Backed by bank loans, busi- 
nesses all over the country are able 
to install the machines they need. 

Better Living for All 
Mechanizing the office has turned 
out to be a great boon for white-collar 


workers. Their productive capacity 


has been multiplied wherever thes¢ 
machines Zo. Much tedious detail has 
been eliminated. 

Add it up. You'll find that bank 
loans like these help a// Americans— 
including you! Just by putting money 
where it counts, your commercial 
banks help create: 1) better jobs for 
men and women, 2) returns for inves- 
tors, 3) a healthier economy, and 4) 
better living for the American people. 

The Chase National Bank, first in 
loans to American industry, is proud 
of banking’s contribution to the prog- 


ress of our country. 


The CHASE National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Try the comfort 





BUT to get the most for your money 


LOOK UNDER THE HOODS 


Before you buy any truck... look for the engineering advancement 


that has revolutionized engine performance and gas savings in 


the last four years! Look for a modern Short Stroke engine design! 
Only Ford, the V-8 leader, makes four Short Stroke V-8’s and one 
Short Stroke Six... immediately available! 


When a new type of engine prolongs piston 
ring life as much as 53‘; it offers a promise of 
something extra special in many different ways. 

Gas savings of up to 1 gallon in 7 and a re- 
duction of up to 33‘; in engine friction wrap 
up that promise. Small wonder that the truck 
industry is now in process of investing millions 
of dollars, under the hood . . . in a revolutionary 
switch to Short Stroke V-8’s. 

It will pay you to look under the hood, 
because the big swing to modern Short Stroke 
engines is just getting under way .. . and many 
truck models will have old-type long stroke 
engines for some time to come. 

It’s easy to tell a modern Short Stroke engine 
from the long stroke engine of the past. The 


“stroke” is always as short or shorter than the 
“bore.” This short “stroke” reduces piston travel 
up to 35% ...inereases piston ring life... reduces 
friction ... increases usable power. 

Under the hood of every Money-Maker Ford 
Truck for ’55 . . . without exception ... you'll 
find a modern Short Stroke engine! Only Ford 
offers a full line of Short Stroke engines . . . 
four V-8’s and one Short Stroke Six. 


There are no waits for Ford Short Stroke 
V-8’s, or the Short Stroke Six. 

Make sure your next truck is a modern 
money maker. Look under the hood! Go Short 
Stroke! Go Ford and you'll get the most 
thoroughly proved Short Stroke design, V-8 or 
Six, in any truck ... bar none. 








HERE’S HOW to tell if you’re getting truck power that’s on its 
way in, rather than on its way out. Look for a modern Short Stroke 
engine with a “stroke” that is as short or shorter than its “‘bore.”’ 





1. Money-making power saves gas! Only 2. Money-making convenience saves work! 3. Money-making capacity saves trips! 

the Money-Maker Ford Trucks for °55 Driverized cab . . . only Ford has it! High-payload design in over 190 money- 
offer a full line of five modern, gas- Power Steering, Power Braking in Pick- making Ford Truck combinations, includ- 
saving, long-lived, Short Stroke engines. ups, Fordomatic available at extra cost. ing America’s biggest capacity Pickup. 


Ford Triple Economy Trucks ." 
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The Manly Art of Murder 


Ordinarily, the judge’s report on the 
court’s inquest would have been a for- 
mality. Since no one was legally respon- 
sible for the death of Professional Heavy- 
weight Hayes (“Ed”) Sanders, no one 
could be prosecuted. But to Chief Justice 
Elijah Adlow of Boston’s municipal court 
the death of Ed Sanders (25), shortly after 
he was knocked out in the eleventh round 
of a fight with New England Champion 
Willie James, was still murder and the 
bout’s spectators were party to the crime. 

Since 1900, said Judge Adlow last week, 
327 men have died from prize-ring in- 
juries. There were six fatalities last year. 
In the same week that Sanders was killed, 
Ralph Weiser lost his life in Klamath 


Falls, Ore. “In the absence of a law 
legalizing boxing matches, an assault en- 
tailing such consequence would constitute 
murder... Both of the medical examiners 
insisted that the objective of boxers who 
engage in a contest is to deliver a knock- 
out punch. In their opinion a knockout 
punch means nothing more than to inflict 
a brain injury on the contestant.” 

The court was critical of the few safety 
devices used in the boxing ring. “Profes- 
sional baseball not only sanctions the use 
of a protective device for the head but 
some of the clubs require it. College 
and professional football spare no efforts 
to protect participants .. .” But he was 
even more critical of boxing fans. ‘The 
rules of the Boxing Commission forbid a 
one-sided match; | they] require a match 
to be stopped when a contestant is out- 
classed. But the spectators dictate the 
determination of these vital decisions ... 
In the enforcement of the Boxing Com- 
mission rules, the claims of humanity 
and decency are drowned in the roar of 
the crowd. It is a sad commentary on 
our sporting world that as Hayes Sanders 
sank to the floor, there were boos from 
the crowd.” 
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Biggest Season 


For fair-weather athletes, it was a time 
to riffle through travel folders and dream 
of the south. But millions of America’s 
weekend sportsmen are made of sturdier 
stuff; from New England to the Pacific 
they welcome winter with a new burst of 
energy. Workaday citizens from Monday 
through Friday. they spend their spare 
time schussing down steep white slopes, 
tumbling into pratfalls and shivering in 
subzero cold. This week in resorts across 
the U.S. and Canada. cash registers are 
ringing up their enthusiasm in the biggest 
ski season on record. 

No Favorites. Nowhere did conditions 
look better. or resort owners happier, 
than in Squaw Valley, Calif. Powder 
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On weekends, pratfalls. 


snow came early and often to the 50 sq. 
mi. of Alpine terrain near Lake Tahoe 
and the Nevada border. Normally, skiers 
on the High Sierra would wait till Feb- 
ruary or March for a fine, deep base. 


This season the trails were ready by 
Thanksgiving, and the big snowstorms 
conveniently came in midweek, giving 


road crews a chance to clear the way for 
weekend customers. Capacity crowds are 
keeping 14 instructors busy. Last week, 
while Squaw Valley celebrated its fifth 
anniversary, the U.S. Olympic Committee 
voted to recommend the resort for the 
1960 winter Olympics. 

Unlike the committee, the weather was 
playing no favorites. More than 2,000 
miles away in Stowe, Vt., there were three 
inches of packed powder over a 30-inch 
base on the trail-seamed face of Mount 
Mansfield. With 13.000 feet of uphill tows 
and lifts that can haul 3,800 skiers an 
hour, visitors still had to cool their heels 
for a long hour before getting a crack at 
the wicked drop of Nose Dive or the 
fast slopes at Skimeister and Whirlaway. 

In the Northwest, where every base- 
ment harbors at least one carefully tended 
pair of skis, weekend crowds were cram- 





ming highways leading to Mt. Baker and 
Snoqualmie Pass. And rain, bane of the 
Northwest winter, was holding off. Night 
skiing has become increasingly popular. 
In Seattle and nearby cities, where sport- 
ing-goods stores sold more than $2,000,- 
ooo worth of ski equipment last year, 
merchants have a hard time believing 
this season's figures, already running 10 
to 15% better. 

At Alta, high in Utah’s Wasatch Moun- 
tains, where snow starts sooner and stays 
longer than almost anywhere in the west. 
conditions have been all but perfect. 
There. and at nearby Brighton, U 
Olympic Ski Coach Alf Engen runs the 
largest free ski school in the country, 
sponsored by the Deseret News-Salt 
Lake Telegram. The slopes were sprinkled 
with nearly 30,000 enthusiasts a month 
as the season picked up momentum. At 
Idaho's plush Sun Valley, where the Shah 
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Bob Bourdon; Tom 


King—Black 


Skiers at Stowe (Vrt.) & Sovaw VALiey (CALIF.) 


of Iran worked out on the slopes of 
Baldy, prices ran higher, but the crowds 
came just the same. 

Fit to Kill, As far north as Canada’s 
Laurentians, ski resorts are thriving on 
the big boom in U.S. skiing. Since the 
end of World War II, growing popularity 
has changed skiing from a_ breakneck 
pastime to a relatively sane family sport 
Careful teaching and the diligent police 
work of a volunteer organization know: 
as the National Ski Patrol System have 
cut the accident rate down to as low 
one-half of 19%. Slopes are better cared 
for, and “Snow Bunnies.” the dressed-fit 
to-kill show-offs, who seem never to know 
which end is up, seldom get loose long 
enough these days to swoosh downhill in 
a slapstick slalom. Classes attract all ages 
from 5 to 65. So many families turn out 
that many ski schools have started baby- 
sitting services. 

Perhaps the surest sign of U.S. skiing 
maturity is the fact that U.S. skiers are 
finally getting fed up with foreign critics. 
“All our skiers know something now,” said 
one pro at Aspen, Colo. last week. “We 
have had a lot of trouble with European 
skiers. We find our American skiers are 
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Now well underway, this huge Inco recovery plant near Copper Cliff, Ontario, has the 
tallest smelter chimney in the world; its stainless steel cap is 637 feet above the ground. 


Soon...iron from a Nickel mine! 


Pioneering new Inco process will add 1,000,000 tons 
a year to North America’s high-grade iron ore resources 


There's good iron in nickel ore. Iron 
to make premium-grade open hearth 
ore for the steel plants of North 
America. Lots of it! 

For years, all over the world, iron 
from nickel ore has been wasted in 
slag or tailings. No one had found out 
how to extract this iron economically. 

Now, after years of laboratory 
and pilot plant study, International 
Nickel Company has solved the prob- 
lem with its new atmospheric pres- 
sure ammonia leaching process. 


Building huge, new plant! 

As a measure of the promise of 
this new process, International 
Nickel is putting $16,000,000 into 
the first unit of a huge new plant. 

The equipment to be used is truly 
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gargantuan requiring some of the 
largest machines of their types in 
the world. And the production poten- 
tial of this Inco-made, miniature 
Mesabi is 1,000,000 tons of iron ore 
a year. The highest grade iron ore 
ever produced in quantity on the 
North American Continent! 


Many recent Inco advances 

in extraction metallurgy! 
Copper-nickel separation by matte 

flotation! Oxygen-flash smelting of 

copper concentrates! And now, iron 


from nickel ore! All part of an 
improvement and expansion pro- 
gram that will cost over $200 million. 
These outstanding advances reflect 
International Nickel’s continuing 
interest in stepping up production, 
in keeping costs down through maxi- 
mum utilization of ores. 


**The Romance of Nickel’’ makes inter- 
esting reading for any executive. Write 
for a free copy of this 56 page book. 
The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., Dept. 1d, New York 5, N. Y. 


1955,T4.N.Co. 


sco, International Nickel 


Producer of Nickel, Inco Nickel Alloys, Copper, Cobalt, Tellurium, 
Selenium and Platinum, Palladiwm and Other Precious Metals. 
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11-TON CAPACITY 
on this DC-6A 







all-cargo service 
to EUROPE 


Overnight deliveries, 
- faster handling 
at terminals, 


e Regular schedules ®@ Space may be reserved 
¢ Pressurized and air-conditioned DC-6A’s 


This new DC-6A service is extra zebras can be shipped by Clipper*— 


cargo lift. Dependable, scheduled de- no costly heavy packing is required. 
partures every week to SHANNON, (For samples and parcels under 5 Ibs, 
LONDON, AMSTERDAM, BRUSSELS, Air Mail or Air Parcel Post will often 
FRANKFURT, NUREMBERG and StuttT- save even more.) 

GART . . . Plus daily cargo service by Ask for a free Cost Analysis of 


34 other Clipper flights direct to _- your shipping needs to show how 
Europe throughout each week to fit Clipper Cargo can save you money 
your shipping schedules, over slow surface means. No obliga- 
Nearly anything from aspirin to tion for this service. 
Call your Shipping Agent or PAA 
In New York, STillwell 6-0600, 80 E. 42 Street 


Leader in overseas air cargo— 


Pan AMERICAN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat, Of. 
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outshining them. The Europeans are used 
to the old equipment and_ techniques. 
the slopes at Davos and St. Moritz. 
Americans are getting good lessons and 
starting the right way. It stays with 
them right on through.” 


Weary Willie 


Even the kids on the sandlots remember 
when baseball was a summer sport. After 
six months of shagging flies. a ballplayer 
is entitled to relax. But last fall. when the 
N.Y. Giants’ spectacular center fielder, 
Willie Mays, asked for permission to play 
winter ball in Puerto Rico. the Giants 


| readily agreed. If the Most Valuable 





-Player in the National League thought 


that he needed the practice. why argue? 
Besides, it was good publicity. 

Last week. Willie and the Giants 
learned something they might have sus- 
pected last September: too many days in 
uniform can turn baseball into a dreary 
business. Tired, his temper on edge, the 
old pleasure of playing gone, 23-vear-old 
Willie got into a batting-practice scuffle 
with his Giant teammate, Ruben Gomez. 
Later, Willie denied everything. “All those 
stories about a fight—phooey.” he said. 
“Ruben and I are pals.” 

Willie, back in the States for a round of 
baseball dinners, admitted that he was 
“tired of playing ball.” He would be going 
back to Puerto Rico for the winter-league 
playoffs, but he wished he did not have to. 
After that, said he, “no more winter base- 
ball for me.” 


Scoreboard 

@ At Santa Anita, Helbush Farms’ trim 
chestnut colt Poona II broke into an 
early lead, won the mile-and-a-sixteenth 
San Fernando Stakes by better than four 
lengths and in the process set a world 
record for the distance. Time: 1:40. 

@ In Cleveland, old (36) Fireballer Bob 
Feller signed his 17th contract with the 
pennant-winning Indians at the same sal- 
ary as last season, an estimated $30,000. 
Although the fireball he brought to the 
big leagues from an Iowa farm has been 
fizzling for the past four vears, Feller’s 
careful control has helped him run up a 
total of 262 victories, more than any 
other active pitcher. 

@ At West Palm Beach, Fla.. Ted Wil- 
liams, 36, one of the greatest hitters in the 
history of the big leagues. took time out 
after a sailfishing tournament to announce 
that he had made up his mind to quit 
baseball. From now on. said Williams, he 
will spend his summers fishing. 

G In Los Angeles. officials of the Amateur 
Athletic Union studied reports that pole- 
vaulting Parson Bob Richards had received 
a Mercury and other gifts on the tele- 
vision program This Is Your Life. sol- 
emnly announced that the loot was legally 
presented not to Pole-Vaulter Richards. 
but to Parson Richards’ First Brethren 
Church “in the interests of furthering its 
service.” His amateur status still intact 
the Rev. Richards hopped 1s ft. 3% in. 
into the air at the Massachusetts Knights 
of Columbus Games, won the pole vault 
and set a new meet record. 
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Burroughs Sensimatics can cut your accounting costs 


Look at this contrast: Stewart-Warner, 
a large corporation with many prod- 
ucts, has accounting departments 
staffed by more than four hundred 
people. The Renier Company, a thriv- 
ing retailer of lumber and _ builders’ 
supplies in Lincoln Park, Michigan, 
has just two girls for all accounting. 

Still, both businesses use Burroughs 
Sensimatic accounting machines—to 
cut costs to a mechanized minimum. 


Renier needs only one Sensimatic, 
while Stewart-Warner uses many. 

Actually, the clue is in the name 
“Sensimatic,’’ meaning a highly auto- 
matic machine with the exclusive 
Burroughs “‘sensing panel.”’ It’s this 
control that makes each Sensimatic 
four machines in one—a sound invest- 
ment for even the smallest business. 
With any Sensimatic, you can do four 
major accounting jobs at the turn of 


a knob. Then, for other operations, or 
even a new system, you simply insert 
another four-job panel. 


These versatile machines fit any busi- 
ness. They’re in six different series— 
two to 19 totals. Your Burroughs man 
will gladly demonstrate. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Wherever There's Business There's [Burrowghs 











STEALING 
THE SHOW 


from the 


HIGH-PRICED CARS 








MODER! 
DRIVES 


MOTORAMIC 
CHEVROLET 


New 
| Standard Transmission 
: New 


(Overdrive and Powerglide extra-cost options) 


MORE THAN A NEW 


The Bel Air Sport Coupe 





You're looking at the profile of the greatest: show stealer since “The Great 
Profile” himself—the Motoramic Chevrolet for 1955! 

Time was, you know, when the high-priced cars took the bows for styling, 
performance, and the rest. But not this year. No, sir! The Motoramic Chevrolet's 
getting the big hand everywhere—at the auto shows, in the show room, and on 
the road. And almost everybody from bankers to bobby soxers seems to love it. 

For where could you find a handsomer and livelier performer? You can tell 
just by its long, low, “let’s go” look that Chevrolet is strictly top billing. 

And when you drive it, the curtain goes up on an exciting new drama 
starring you! The next performance starts any time you drop by your Chevrolet 
dealer's. . . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


CAR...A NEW CONCEPT OF LOW-COST MOTORING! 














“Give up, Mr. Bear, that’s L000 squeezes”’ 


Bear hugs and squeeze bottles don't seem to 
have much in common. But because Miss Poly-Eth 
is SO squeezable, you now have handy, unbreakable 
squeeze bottles and tubes for dozens of products from 
medicines to shampoo and glue. You see, Poly-Eth is 
Spencer’s symbol for polyethylene, today’s new won- 
der plastic. Squeeze her, bend her, twist her, drop 


her—Poly-Eth won’t break or lose her shape. 


Poly-Eth will amaze you in other wavs, too. She 


can s-t-r-e-t-c-h up to 5002 . Skip rope with a mil 
lion-volt wire ... or bathe in powerful acids! She’s so 


light she floats. She has no taste or odor. 


Spencer’s new multi-million dollar Plant at 
Orange, Texas soon will be producing this remarkable 
new plastic. Spencer sales representatives are ready 
now with ideas that could make Poly-Eth a profitable 
part of your company’s future. Write today. 


SPEN CER CHEMICAL COMPANY . 


AMERICA‘S'S 





40,000,000 cars and trucks depend on anti-freeze 
More than half this anti-freeze 
the 


for winter protection 


is methanol, another of many basic chemicals 


produced by Spencer .. . 


SPENCER ( CAL COMPANY. bp t Wid Ka ( 





GROWING NAME IN CHEMICALS 


MEDICINE 
Sn anna ci 


Tax Lien 


Does cheating the Government make a 
doctor unfit to treat his patients? The 
question had Philadelphia’s suburbia split 
right down its Main Line last week. Cen- 
ter of the storm: Surgeon Clare C. Hodge, 
46, who came home last September after 
serving three months in prison for de- 
frauding the U.S. of $166,000 in income 
taxes (between 1943 and 1950, he took in 
unreported fees totaling $432,000, paid 
taxes totaling only $23,000. 

Said Hodge: “God gave me these hands 
and endowed them with some surgical 
ability [to help] suffering humanity.” 
With that, he applied for reinstatement 
at Bryn Mawr Hospital. The directors 
turned him down just before Christmas. 
Then the storm broke. Expressing their 
“shock and displeasure,” 27 of Bryn 
Mawr’s medical staff urged the directors 
to back down; a majority of the hospital's 
other staff members joined in protest. 
Local organizations passed pro-Hodge res- 
olutions. Seven local Protestant church- 
men sent the directors an open letter 
“[ Hodge] has been judged, punished and 
returned to us. . . Shall we deny him any 
occasion to employ his special talent for 
constructive enterprise?” 

There was no denying that Hodge had 
a special talent. Iowa-born, he interned 
at Philadelphia's Pennsylvania Hospital, 
studied surgery at Boston’s Lahey Clinic 
before he moved to Bryn Mawr in 1940. 
Said one fan: “I am the father of three 
children whom I love deeply. Should they 
require surgery, I would unhesitatingly 
ask Dr. Hodge to perform that opera- 
tion.” But Philadelphia Attorney Lau- 
rence H. Eldredge commended the Bryn 
Mawr board and said: “It is not enough 
that Hodge can serve a patient with satis- 
factory results. He must also be a man of 
integrity.” The American College of Sur- 
geons dropped Hodge from its rolls, and 
the Philadelphia Academy of Surgery 
praised Bryn Mawr for turning him down. 

Last week, the embattled doctor tried 
to get away from Bryn Mawr. He applied 
for a position as surgeon at Philadelphia’s 
St. Joseph's Hospital, a 200-bed institu- 
tion run by the Roman Catholic Order of 
Felician Sisters. Without having been for- 
mally accepted, Hodge had already per- 
formed one operation at St. Joseph's, and 
more were scheduled. Nevertheless, at 
week’s end Hodge's supporters were still 
hoping to bring him back to Bryn Mawr. 





Psychodrama 

The scene: a small circular stage in the 
basement of Washington’s St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital. The cast: a group of inmates. 
Under white lights suggesting harsh real- 
ity, 19-year-old Susan thrashes about in a 
temper tantrum. She once used these tan- 
trums to win attention from her widowed 
mother or her uncle. Now, as the stage 
lighting turns slowly to green, another in- 
mate enters in the role of her father’s 
ghost. The two decide to go away to- 
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gether, and the lights are blacked out to 
indicate the passage of time. 

Susan was the star of a “psychodrama,” 
a psychiatric technique in which mental 
patients are encouraged to act out their 
dreams and fantasies. The plot is made up 
by the participants, with the help of an 
attending psychologist. In Susan's “play,” 
after a brief blackout, she reappeared with 
her “father” under grey lights represent- 
ing purgatory. The audience served as the 
jury, and another patient acted Susan’s 
aunt and shrilled accusations at her. Soon 
Susan and her ghostly father went to hell 


where, under flickering red lights, the 
damned stood around mute, each in a 
shell of loneliness and unable to com- 


municate with the others. Next stop was 








lights from red to blue. The assault 
stopped at once. Enneis now controls 
both the intensity and color of the lights 
himself. 

Participants in a psychodrama group 
stand around the stage before each ses- 
sion, chatting with Enneis and among 
themselves to decide who shall be the 
first “star” and what aspects of life to 
portray. After théy have attended a cou- 
ple of sessions, they are usually surpris- 
ingly willing to go onstage and act out 
husband-and-wife fights or mother-and- 
daughter quarrels. Among recent patients 
was Joe, 24, who had felt unwanted and 
frustrated at home with an_ ineffective 
father and a hostile, aggressive, dominant 
mother, With another patient acting the 
part of his mother, Joe learned to ex- 
press some of his bottled-up aggressions 

-and the substitute mother, herself a 


Walter 8 t 


Psycuotocist ENNEIs (RIGHT) & THERAPy-DRAMA 
Blue lights, heaven; red lights, hell. 


heaven: under a peaceful blue, “God” 
sat on his throne surrounded by angels, 
and Susan met a boy friend who had 
died young. 

Susan liked heaven so much that Psy- 
chologist-Producer James Enneis. feared 
she might develop suicidal ideas, so he 
had the ghost father tell Susan that she 
could find a heaven on earth. 

Emotionally Charged Lights. Georgia- 
born Psychologist Enneis, 34, studied psy- 
chodrama under its originator, Dr. Jacob 
L. Moreno, at Beacon, N.Y., was early 
impressed by the effect of lights on the 
actors. Where a director uses lights in a 
conventional theater to harmonize with 
the mood of the scene, Enneis found that 
he could control or even create emotions 
with different colored lights. His most 
vivid example: a staff assistant was acting 
under the emotionally charged red lights 
when a woman patient (going through a 
transference relationship) attacked her. 
Onstage, Enneis tried vainly to separate 
them, but an alert observer flicked the 


domineering type, learned to give Joe 
a selfless kind of help. 

Another patient, 35, complained that 
when she tried to get a job on the outside, 
“they” stopped her. “They,” she explained, 
were “the Communists, the Nazis and the 
F.B.I.” After acting out some of her con- 
flicts, she conceded that the police, at 
least, were her friends. 

Neither Couch nor Stage. At St. Eliza- 
beth’s, one of about a dozen U.S. mental 
hospitals where psychodrama is played 
Enneis has worked with two groups of 
newly arrived patients (20 to 25 in each) 
who meet three times a week. Last week 
he began a twice-weekly psychodrama se- 
ries with too patients who have been in 
the hospital five years or longer. Most of 
these had been hostile to the staff and to 
each other. Enneis hoped that giving them 
a chance to act out their hostilities would 
calm them down so that some could be 
discharged and the rest would become less 
troublesome patients. 

Enneis does not see psychodrama as a 
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What have 


VICEROYS 
got 


that other 
filter cigarettes 
havent got ? 









THE ANSWER IS 


20,000 
FILTERS 


In every Viceroy Tip 






Yet VICEROYS draw so 
freely, and you get the full, 
rich taste of VICEROY'S 
choice tobaccos . . . for only 
a penny or two more than 
cigarettes without filters. 







ONLY A PENNY 
OR TWO MORE 
THAN CIGARETTES 
WITHOUT FILTERS 





New hing-Size Filter Tip 


ICEROY 


WORLD'S LARGEST-SELLING 
FILTER TIP CIGARETTE 
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panacea for the patients’ ills, but as a use- 
ful technique to help them gain insight 
into their own difficulties and enter more 
normal relationships with others. The 
most important part of recovery comes 
he believes, after the patient has left the 
hospital and applies what he has learned 
there. “No one,” he says, “was ever cured 
on a couch or a stage.” 


20 Gallons of Blood 


Worried and puzzled, Manufacturer 
Hubert Harris, 48, checked into Dallas’ 
Baylor Hospital a fortnight ago. His left 
eye was blackened; on his legs were great 
bruiselike splotches. To Baylor doctors, it 
that Harris was suffering 
from severe internal bleeding. They did 
not know why. 

As the doctors tried to find the cause, 
veins, arteries and capillaries in Harris’ 
intestinal tract began to leak blood. To 
keep alive, Harris had to have whole blood 
and plenty of it. The problem was Harris’ 
comparatively rare (about one out of 100) 
blood type, B-RH Negative. 

In desperation, the doctors appealed to 
the public. The response was almost over- 
whelming: in one week volunteers donated 
311 pints. As fast as the blood could be 
processed, it was transfused into Hubert 
Harris’ veins, while doctors tried to halt 
the bleeding with blood-clotting platelet 
concentrates. In all, Harris got 160 trans- 
fusions (20 gals.) of whole blood, about 
20 times the amount of blood in the 
average man’s body. 

Nevertheless, despite two major opera- 
tions and the aid of his fellow men, Hu- 
bert Harris could not stand the constant 
drain. One morning last week he died. He 
had taken more whole blood transfusions, 
the doctors claimed, than any other man 
in so short a time. 

What had caused Harris’ fatal hemor- 
rhage? The doctors had no exact term for 
it, but they knew what had happened 
Harris’ liver had suddenly quit producing 
the body elements that cause blood to 
clot. Whether the liver’s breakdown was 
the end result of an infection or earlier 
injury, the autopsy failed to show. 


was obvious 


Capsules 

g Of all the major professions, dentistry 
is the least progressive and most naive 
psychologically, said Psychologist Robert 
Lindner (Time. Dec. 6) in a speech to the 
Baltimore City Dental Society. “Adoption 
of a sort of half-baked chairside manner 
is the limit of the psychotherapy dentists 
undertake . . . Patients approach the den- 
tist with more anxiety than about almost 
anything else. But the dentists have no 
technique of allaying this anxiety ... 
Some articles in their dental journals 
sound as if there were just teeth and no 
patient...” 

@ A new full-payment health plan, under- 
written by California Physicians’ Service 
(Blue Shield), went into effect in Long 
Beach, Calif. Unlike most health plans, 
the extended coverage scheme guarantees 
that some 1,100 participating physicians 
in the Los Angeles area will accept a set 
C.P.S. fee as full payment. Moreover, 











PaTieENT Harris & BLoop BorrLes 
Generosity was not enough. 


subscribers may use any hospitals and 
doctors outside C.P.S. if they are willing 
to pay extra. Average annual cost per 
family: $160. 

@ The world’s fourth known family case 
of female hemophilia was reported in 
Seattle by two University of Washington 
internists. Thomas Newcomb and Martin 
Matter, Their discovery, confirmed by 
standard tests: a seven-year-old girl who 
reversed the usual transmission pattern 
(mother-carrier-to-son) by _ inheriting 
the disease from her father’s side of the 
family.* A paternal grand-uncle is known 
to have had bleeding problems in child- 
hood; there is no maternal hemophilia 
history. The girl was hospitalized after 
loosening baby teeth 
bleeding, is now responding 
to standard treatment (i.e., injection of 
fresh plasma). 

G A new fluoroscopic method of diagnos- 
ing uterine tumors has been developed by 
Gynecologist Ralph R. Stevenson of 
Washington, D.C. First, he injects a 
harmless dye into the patient’s uterus. As 
he manipulates the uterus, a “watching” 
X-ray tube projects a picture of the organ 
onto a fluoroscope screen, and tumors 
show up as shadows. A movie camera 
records the picture for future reference. 
Main potential benefit: fewer hysterec- 
tomies done on suspicion, but no sure 
proof, of uterine abnormality. 


caused excessive 


favorably 














* All three of the other female hemor ics 
families were British, all fitted the classic Men- 
delian inheritan pattern: a father-bleeder, a 
non-bleeding mother-carrier. One of hemo 
philiac dau successfully bore a child 
(Time, July 16, tost). but was later forced to 





undergo surgical removal of the uterus after she 


nearly bled to death 
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MR. M. P. McLEAN 


President, McLean Trucking Company. 


With headquarters in Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
Mr. McLean directs a vast system of over 1800 units 
of mobile equipment, providing shippers with fast, 
dependable service on the Eastern Seaboard from 
Atlanta, Georgia, to Boston, Massachusetts. Mr. 


McLean, a veteran transportation executive, says... 


“In our 20 years in business 


Weve bought 2000 trucks 


AND WHEN IT COMES TO AIR BRAKES, WE PREFER 


Bendix ffestinghouse!* 


THE WORLD’S MOST TRIED AND TRUSTED AIR BRAKES 





BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


General offices and factory—Elyria, Ohio. Branches—Berkeley, Calif. and Oklahoma City, Okla, 
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Reduces excess 
stomach acidity 
with instant alka- 
lizing action. 


Settles and soothes 
your upset stomach. 


Relieves that un- 
comfortable stuffy, 
too-full feeling. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 


MILES LABORATO , INC., ELKHART, IN 


WHY WALL STREET 
JOURNAL READERS 
LIVE BETTER 


By a Subscriber 


I work in a large city. Over a period 
of time I noticed that men who read 
The Wall Street Journal are better 
dressed, drive better cars, have better 
homes, and eat in better restaurants. 

I said to myself, “Which came first, 
the hen or the egg? Do they read The 
Journal because they have more money, 
or do they have more money because 
they read The Journal?” 

I started asking discreet questions. 
I found that men who are well off have to 
have the information in The Journal. 
And average fellows like me can win 
advancement and increased incomes by 
reading The Journal. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in four cities — 
New York, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y. 1M 1-24 
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The New Patronage 

In Haydn’s day, every culture-loving 
nobleman supported a composer on the 
place. Prince Nicolas (‘the Magnificent”) 
Esterhazy fully supported Haydn and his 
orchestra for nearly 30 years. The com- 
poser had to wear a court uniform and 
dished up music on order, but he got his 
chance to become the era’s most famed 
composer. A generation later, public con- 
certs began to thrive and noble patronage 
to bow out. In 20th century Europe the 
state shoulders the load. In the U.S., until 
recently, there has been only a scattering 
of such dedicated individuals as the late 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge and Alma 
Morgenthau to support the creation of 
new music. But today, U.S. composers 
are Witnessing the most lavish patronage 
boom they have ever seen. 

In the Red. At the top of the money 
pile is Louisville, a city that is better 


| known for bourbon than Beethoven, and 


probably always will be. But the Louis- 
ville Orchestra has just rounded out its 
first year of a four-year plan that has 
made it the world’s busiest performer of 
new music: under a $400,000 grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation (Time, Jan. 
18, 1954), it has commissioned and played 
a new work for almost every week in the 
year. Records and tapes are played on 
Louisville’s closed circuit and radio pro- 
grams are also sent to the Voice of Amer- 
ica, the BBC and European stations. LPs 
of the new music are pressed (by Colum- 
bia) for commercial release at $65 per 
twelve-disk set. If enough people sub- 
scribe, the record will gradually 
make the program self-sustaining. Cur- 
rent headache: only 300 subscriptions out 
of the necessary 1,000 came in last year. 

But if the Louisville plan is financially 
in the red, it is musically well in the black. 
Forty-six new works have been intro- 
duced and several have already been per- 
formed elsewhere. A few were standouts, 
e.g., Luigi Dallapiccola’s haunting, emo- 
tional Variations for Orchestra, Henry 
Cowell's gentle Symphony No. 11, Carlos 
Surinach’s vivid Sinfonietta Flamenca. 
The overall quality was higher than crit- 
ics dared hope. 

Money Flood. Other U.S. organizations 
that are following in the footsteps of 
Nicolas the Magnificent: 

@ The League of Composers has coaxed 
such patrons as Richard Rodgers and Ir- 
ving Berlin to ante up for new music, ar- 
ranged commissions of many diverse items, 
e.g., Copland’s bright Music for the Thea- 
tre (1925) and Leon Kirchner’s almost 
atonal Sinfonia in Two Parts (1950). 

@ The Koussevitzky Music Foundations 
have commissioned the world’s finest com- 
posers with resounding results, e.g., Bar- 
tok’s Concerto for Orchestra, Stravinsky's 
Ode for Symphony Orchestra, Blitzstein’s 
Regina, for a total of some 60 major 
works. 

@ Chicago’s Fromm Music Foundation 
spends some $50,000 a year for commis- 


sales 











sions, publishing, recording and perform- 
ance of new music, including works by 
Orientalist Alan Hovhaness and Twelve- 
Tonist Ben Weber. 

@ Columbia University’s Alice M. Ditson 
Fund has commissioned and premiéred 
Menotti’s The Medium, Virgil Thomson’s 
Mother of Us All, symphonies by Roger 
Sessions, Walter Piston and Randall 
Thompson. 

@ NBC has commissioned Menotti operas 
for radio and TV, now has two new operas 
by Lukas Foss and Stanley Hollings- 


worth for spring TV performance. 
@ The Boston Symphony, in collabora- 
tion with Conductor Charles Munch and 


Bettmann Archive 
NICOLAS THE MAGNIFICENT 


Trailed by a Philadelphia dog. 


one of the Koussevitzky foundations, is 
awarding $2,000 apiece to 15 famed com- 
posers, ¢.g., Darius Milhaud, Heitor Villa- 
Lobos, William Schuman, for symphonic 
works to be played in 1955, its 75th anni- 
versary year. 

Men of the music world—New York 
City Center’s Lincoln Kirstein, Conductor 
Andre Kostelanetz, Clarinetist Benny 
Goodman—also commission music for 
their own use. Among the increasing num- 
ber of people who commission music for 
private purposes: a Philadelphia lady who 
commissioned a piece in memory of her 
dog. Standard fees: about $1,000 for a 
symphony, $2,500 for an opera. 

Despite the flood of patronage dollars, 
there are still able composers who go hun- 
gry; no composer can write enough music 
to live on today’s commissions alone. But 
the entry of big money into the field 
means a healthier musical state in the 
U.S. Every work may not be a master- 
piece, but masterpieces only get written 
when there is lots of music in the air. 
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With resources of over $8 
billion, Bank of America is 
the world's largest bank. Its 
shares are held by more 


than 200,000 stockholders. 
* 


Bank of America has main offices in 
the two Reserve cities of California, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Overseas 
branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. 
Representatives: New York, Mexico 
City, Milan, New Delhi, Paris and 
Zurich, Correspondents throughout the 
world. Bank of America (International), 
New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; 
overseas branch, Duesseldorf. 
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The Dance of the Dragon climaxes San Francisco's Chinese New Year celebration 


At the local level...the bank that knows California 


Bank of America’s branch location 
in the heart of San Francisco’s 
world-famous Chinatown is typi- 
cal of its position throughout the 
state. For in 330 California com- 
munities this bank maintains one 
or more local branches, staffed by 
local personnel. That’s why, if you 
do business in California, this isthe 
one bank that can give you state- 


wide service at the local level...can 
offer you unique advantages in 
making collections and payments, 
obtaining credit information, esti- 
mating local sales and marketing 
trends. For information, write 
Bank of America, 300 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco or 650 S. Spring 

t., Los Angeles. Attn.: Corpora- 
tion and Bank Relations Dept. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL fRYSYS 


#55, BANK OF AMERICA - 


*2 ASSOCIATION 


s 


MEMBER FEOCRAL OFPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORAT 





Operatic Cold War 


When Contralto Margarete Klose sang 
in Jenufa at Berlin’s Municipal Opera, she 
performed excellently. But along with the 
applause came a shrill of whistles and a 
thicket of catcalls. It had just been an- 
nounced that Singer Klose, like Baritone 
Josef Hermann before her, was switching 
over to Berlin's State Opera under a 
three-year contract. On top of the reac- 
tion of Municipal Opera’s fans, its famed 
director, Carl Ebert, 67, himself snapped 
an angry farewell. Its gist: his artists 
should not only be good singers but good 
citizens, Once they have gone, Klose and 
Hermann will not be allowed to sing again 
for the company, even as guests. The rea- 
son for all the fuss was simply that the 
Municipal Opera is in Berlin’s British 
sector while the State Opera is across the 
line in the Russian. 

When the war ended, the Russians, bent 





Cornell Capa—Lire 
West BERLIN’s EBERT 


A challenge to massive magnificence. 


on a big Kultur offensive, took over what 
was left of the grand old State Opera 
company. They paid its casts handsomely 
and footed the bills for the best in cos- 
tumes and scenery. Since performers and 
listeners had no trouble crossing sectors, 
the State Opera quickly restored its name 
as Berlin's first company. Now the Rus- 
sians are even rebuilding the Unter den 
Linden theater, and providing it with a 
stage fully equipped for all the massive 
magnificence that Germans love. 

A Tossup. But in West Berlin, the re- 
mains of the old Municipal Opera com- 
pany struggled to survive in a house 
whose ceiling was still perforated by bomb 
fragments. The Western occupation au- 
thorities did not include opera in their 
budget, so Municipal singers got starva- 
tion salaries. The few able conductors and 
singers who stuck with it did so only out 
of loyalty to the company or because their 
political consciences forbade them to sing 
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for the Communists. Still, the Municipal 
Opera made out, and when the rival com- 
panies mounted simultaneous productions 
of, say, Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier, it 
was a tossup which was superior (although 
neither achieved the standard of the old 
Berlin State Opera, New York’s Metro- 
politan or Milan's La Scala). 

The Municipal Opera, never able to 
shake deficits, dissensions and accusations 
of poor management, suffered a serious 
blow last fall when its director, Heinz 
Tietjen, retired. The company turned to 
Ebert, who gained fame as a director of 
the standout Glyndebourne Opera. It was 
able to lure him from the University of 
Southern California, where he had taught 
opera for six years. “It was heartbreaking 
to educate young singers only to have 
them faced with unemployment,” Ebert 
said, in explaining why he left the com- 
paratively soft job for a tough one. 
“There just aren't enough companies to 
take them in the United States.’’ There 
was also a strong sentimental reason. 
Ebert had once before directed the Muni- 
cipal Opera, but left Germany in 1933, 
after refusing the Nazis’ request that he 
take over all German opera houses as part 
of Hitler's cultural front. 

A Gap. With a reputation as an artist, 
a builder and a fighter, Carl Ebert has 
performed thus far like the man who can 
carry Municipal safely through the me- 
lodic cold war with the Communists’ 
State Opera. “I can’t match them with 
quantity,” he says intensely. “I don’t have 
the East’s propaganda money. But I will 
do it with quality. I can offer perform- 
ances by a company that is good as a 
whole. It is a question of teamwork.” 

Ebert needs $4,000,000 to rebuild the 
old Municipal Opera house, says he “will 
try to get enough money in the United 
States to goad authorities here to give me 
the rest.” The bulky, tired repertory needs 
overhauling. And Ebert needs more good 
singers. The defection of Singers Klose 
and Hermann leaves a gap that will be 
hard to fill, he admits, “but even the finest 
singers can be replaced. The world has had 
to face that fact every time a great singer 
has died.” 


Record Prices (Contd.) 


After three weeks of confusion, brought 
on when RCA Victor chopped its LP 
prices by about a third (Time, Jan. 10), 
the record industry has settled into a rec- 
ognizable pattern. Six important labels 
(Capitol, Columbia, Decca, London, Mer- 
cury, M-G-M) are meeting Victor's prices 
of $3.98 a 12-inch disk, with exceptions 
for complete operas and other particularly 
expensive performances. Angel, Westmin- 
ster, Vox and Cook all claim special quali- 
ties for their recordings. are hewing to 
the original $5.95 price line. Others have 
agreed on a $4.98 “suggested” price. Man- 
hattan’s Sam Goody's, the major record 
discount house. continued to discount 
the “suggestions,” advertised classical LPs 
for as much as 29% off. Billboard re- 
ported one significant change “deep [in] 
the country’s economy”: the pawnshop 
value has dropped from $1.25 to $1 a disk. 


Who Wants 
“Big Customers 7 


We do, naturally, 

But make no mistake about it: We 
want the small investors too—as we've 
been saying for years — because we 
think the salvation of our system lies 
in broadening the base of business 
ownership ... in getting more and 
more people, big and little, to own a 
real stake in American enterprise. 

Sometimes it seems to us that the 
little investor is showing a better un- 
derstanding of those opportunities — 
yes, and those responsibilities — than 
the man of greater means. Over half 
the people who make more than 
$10,000 a year don’t own securities. 

We think they’re missing something 
—something good for them and some- 
thing good for America. 

Who wants big customers? We do. 


And furthermore we think we can 
say that we've got the facilities and the 
services such customers need. 

We can say that with confidence be- 
cause among our satisfied customers 
we're happy to number at least as many 
so-called “big accounts” as any other 
broker in the country. 

Whether you demand dozens of fast 
executions each week... 

Whether you want a steady stream of 
fact and information about certain situ- 
ations, particularly stocks... 

Or, whether you only ask for an ob- 
jective review of your entire portfolio 
from time-to-time, we think you'll be 
satisfied with the service you get at 
Merrill Lynch. 

If you'd like complete details on just 
what that service consists of, simply 
call or write— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 


Department §-22 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


“Invest —for the better things in life’ 
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from moraine: 


a great new contribution 


NAoraine-400 bearings . . toughest 
quitomotive engine bearings ever made! More 
dependable, more resistant to cormosion, heat 
and wea—Moraime-4o0's were developed 
by Moraine and General Motors engineers 
“To stan up to the demands of today's hgh 
output engines. Made by the worlds Largest 
| original Weds Mgr, 
DeaHimgs, thts eels pa actaally 
outlasted the stindiest engine anol, We ude, 
axe consistently outpexpouning all othe 
aulowmtive engine bearings! Moraine-4oo main 
and commecting xocL beaxings ane available 
wow — -imstalled. we Lead 
“the - Koad equipment. 





to automotive progress 


rmoraine-400O 


automotive engine bearings 










Moraine also produces: 





moraine 
products 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, DAYTON, OHIO 


M-100 engine bearings and Moraine 
conventional bi-metal engine bearings — Self ~lubricating 
bearings—Moraine friction materials—Moraine metal powder 
parts—Moraine porous metal parts—Delco hydraulic brake 
fluids—Delco brake assemblies, master cylinders, wheel cyl- 
inders, and service parts— Moraine power brakes— Moraine 
rolled bronze and bi-metal bushings. 








ART 


SALVADOR DALI's 


Dali Makes Met 


In his surrealist heyday 
ide his 


Salvador Dali 
name a byword with his meticu- 
rendered crutches, melon-shaped 
buttocks and limp watches dramatically 
set against elongated dream vistas. But 
when Dali moved his subconscious props 
art after World War II, his 
work left the critics cold. For his recent 
Manhattan show Dali personally grabbed 
the limelight by with his wax- 


bean mustache, but his work drew a bou- 


lously 


into religious 


mugg 





quet ol cabbages. His smooth-as-melted- 


ce-cream paint surfaces reminded one 
critic of “old miniatures painted on cellu- 
loid.”” Other critics deplored the “vacant 
trivialities” in the show. 
Last week the critics were taken up 
short. Manhattan’s Metropolitan Museum 
announced that it had acquired 


of Art 


one oi Dali’s latest paintings for its per- 
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“CRUCIFIXION 


manent collection. Critical eyebrows shot 
even higher at the name of the donor: 
wealthy Chester Dale, famed for his im- 
pressionist and modern French paintings 
and an outstanding connoisseur. 

Collector Dale says he visited Dali's lat- 
est show with “no idea of buying a Dali 
found himself “bowled over” by an im- 
pressive, 6-ft.-tall painting of the Cruci- 
fixion. Says Dale: “I can’t explain it ex- 
cept in one way—when it hits me, it hits 
me hard. It is a very honest picture, very 
great.” Dale decided to buy it, reportedly 
paid about $15,000 for it. 

Dali originally entitled the work Corpus 

rcubus (Hypercubic Body), explai 
that his painting is based on “the har- 
monious division of a specific golden rec- 
tangle’ and on the studies of the cube by 
the 16th century Spanish Architect Juan 
de Herrera. Actually, the painting has all 
the impact of a good window display. A 









is 








beardless Christ 
floats before a dull gold 
cross, dramatically spotlighted against a 
dark sk with fine structural ir- 
relevancy before the figure are four of 
Dali’s small, myst 
fect of geometric bodies.” Dali has paint- 
ed his wife and favorite model, Gala, lux- 
uriously robed adoring the Crucifixion. 
The Met changed the title of Cor 
7 us to 7 ifixion because 
is easier to understand.” As it put its 
new Dali on public view, the Met rated 
the work outstanding modern reli- 
gious paint very serious, with little 
surrealistic tricities.” Said Dal 
“Juan Gris created beautiful cubism and 
Picasso co ued it. Now myself has cre 


plete hypercubist painting. 


luminous figure of a 
face averted 





ic cubes, “the most per- 
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NEW ACQUISITIONS 






M IST of the nation’s art muse 

less than half a century old, but they 
have shot up t. This week the Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts celebrated its 
with an exhibition of 40 








4oth anniversary 
masterpieces culled from its collection of 
some 25.000 art objects. The museum’s 
latest acquisition, a Chardin (opposite), 
is perhaps the most brilliant painting in 
the show . 

Chardin was in his honored 60s when 
he painted the picture, and living content- 
edly as a “King’s Pensioner” in the Lou- 
vre. When first displayed in 1769 (three 
years after it was finished), his canvas 
drew a parade of exclamation points from 
Encyclopedist Diderot, one of Paris’ first 
professional art critics: “Everyone sees 
nature; but Chardin sees it profoundly 
and exhausts himself in rendering it as 
he sees it; his work on The Attributes 
of the Arts is proof of this. How per- 
fectly the perspective is observed! How 
the objects reflect each other! How the 
masses are handled! One 
wherein lies the 
it is everywhere. 

[To celebrate its Golden Anniversary, 
Buffalo's Albright Art Gallery plans to 
mass some new treasures this year. First 
purchase: the Tamayo opposite. 

Tamayo, a Zapotec Indian, likes to 
repeat: “My feeling is Mexican, my col- 
or is Mexican, my shapes are Mexican.” 
Then he adds, “But my thinking is a 
mixture.” His thoughts about art are 
cosmopolitan and drawn more from the 
school of Paris than from the militantly 
proletarian school of his countrymen Ri- 
vera and Siqueiros. At 54 Tamayo has 
come a long way from the Mexico City 
fruit 1 ts where he grew up, has 
become one of the Western Hemisphere’s 
most sought-after painters. Contrasted 
with Chardin’s chill but solid mastery 
Tamayo’s Fri Vendors looks ungainly 
in drawing and uncertain in composition. 
The colors, which glow hot and cold 
through a spreading stain of 
enforce the ambiguous mood. And the 
mood, which might be that of a romantic 
summer night or of a nightmare, carries 
the picture. 





can’t decide 


enchantment, because 














shadows, 
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THE ATTRIBUTES OF THE ARTS, done i 


Jean Chardin, honors painting, sculpture and archi 


THE FRUIT VENDORS, painted by Mexico’s Rufine 


Tamayo in 1952, is as moody as Chardin’s art is clear 











Weren’t you on the air last night ? “ 











Think back. Did nothing unusual happen last night? your home radio can’t catch them. Then they are 
How about that phone call—from a distant friend “bounced” from tower to tower over terrain where 

or a boy in service or a business associate, separated the usual telephone poles and wires could be installed 

from you by long miles, maybe mountains, water, only with great danger and at prohibitive cost. 

forests, and desert? Microwave's advantages are obvious. Ice can't form 
You and your other party may well have been the on a radio beam; wind can’t blow it down nor can 

momentary actors in a “radio show” that is changing landslides uproot it. Its high-frequency beams are as 

the face of the earth, squeezing it smaller. It’s a show quiet and static-free as the familiar sound of your FM 

carried on electronic wings which span mountains radio or high fidelity record player. 

and lakes to carry your voice over country where only You need more than a screwdriver to furnish 

horses, jeeps or motorboats could penetrate. Microwave links to America's 5200 independent tele- 
This is the magic of Microwave, a modern develop- phone companies, as we do. You've got to have a heap 

ment which makes the communication of man with of knowledge in electronics and telephony, too. 

man forever free of geographic bounds or obstacles. We've a corps of experts and 60 years of experience. 

The words you speak into your telephone are trans- Have you a problem we could tackle? If so, we would 

formed into radio signals of so high a frequency that welcome a request for more information. 

There is nothing finer than a 
Stromberg-Carlson , 
/ / / OL “Panoramic Vision” Radios and Sound and Office Electronic Carillons 
Te sion High Fidelity Public Address Intercom for Churches and 
—— “ 9 v = Receivers Radio-Phonographs Systems Equipment Public Buildins 
Xochester o, New York AND MANY OTHER ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS FOR THE ARMED FORCE 





CINEMA 





The Dostoevsky Blues 


Blonde, well-rounded Marilyn Monroe 
is admired (or deplored) the world over 
as the sexiest little number in the movies. 
But Marilyn herself would prefer to be 
remembered by posterity as a dramatic 
actress. Fed up over her salary (a stark 
$1.500 a week) and the “commercial” 
attitude of her boss, 20th Century-Fox, 
Marilyn began a revolt in Manhattan: 
she called a press conference. 

First of all, she announced, she has or- 
ganized Marilyn Monroe Productions, Inc. 
Her associates: a magazine photographer 
named Milton Greene and her new attor- 
ney, Manhattan Lawyer Frank Delaney. 
“T am going to do some pictures and TV 
and things,” said Marilyn, fluttering her 
lashes above a low-cut white satin dress. 
“T want to expand, to get into other fields, 
to broaden my scope People have 
scope, you know, they really do.” Sipping 
a glass of sherry (“Its so good for your 
stomach”), Marilyn disclosed that she 
would like “to play some strong dramatic 
parts . . . like Grushenka, in The Broth- 
ers Karamazov ...1 don’t know [how to 
spell it]. I only hope I can act in it.” 

In Hollywood last week Marilyn got a 
brusque reminder that she is firmly under 
contract to the studio until 1958. Fox 
issued a white paper: “20th Century-Fox 
is very satisfied with both the artistic 
and financial results from the pictures in 
which Miss Monroe has appeared ... 
2oth Century-Fox has no intention of 
granting Miss Monroe's request that she 
play in Brothers Karamazov.” 

But Marilyn already has a strong ally 
in fun-loving Director Billy (Sabrina) 
Wilder, who insists that he would like to 
see Marilyn play in The Brothers Kara- 
mazov. After that, he grinned, he would 
be delighted to direct her in such Holly- 
woodish sequels as Seven Brides for the 
Brothers Karamazov, All the Brothers 
Were Karamasovs, The Brothers Kara- 
masov Join the WACs, and, of course, 
The Brothers Karamazov Meet Abbott & 
Costello. 


The New Pictures 

The Beachcomber (J. Arthur Rank; 
United Artists). Asked who discovered 
the South Sea Islands, a schoolboy once 
replied: “Somerset Maugham.” He was 
right, of course. Captain Cook found some 
geographical points, but he missed the 
emotional one that Sadie Thompson and 
Ginger Ted, the supreme remittance man 
in all literature, have supplied to millions. 
Ted is back again in this second screen 
version of The Beachcomber. This time 
Actor Robert Newton sees, as Charles 
Laughton in the 1939 version failed to, 
the low, colonial swank of the fellow, and 
plays it for the snickers it deserves. 

The instant Ted comes boulevarding 
into view, through a window, the movie- 
goer has a sudden reflex to check his 
wallet. Hair plastered down, three days’ 
growth of beard, sour-looking tropic- 
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WiLitrAM HoLpEN 
"Why did it have to be me?" 


whites, smile like an overpolished apple 
and nasty little eye like a worm in it: 
Newton is the picture of a man who has 
made a gin fizzle of his life. and figures 
to cadge a chaser. 

Vice meets a harrowing reward. The 
poor slob is marooned on a desert island 
with a prissy goggle-eyed missionary lady 
(Glynis Johns). Rescued at last, he is 
thanked by the parson “for sparing her.” 
Ted gasps: “Me! and that sanctimonious, 
psalm-singing little prig! I've never been 
so insulted in my life!” The idea so un- 
nerves him, in fact, that he gets smashing 
drunk to drive it out of his mind. Fadeout: 
Ted at the harmonium, wheezing away at 
a hymn, and reeking of salvation quite as 
repulsively as he ever did of booze. 








Rogert NEWTON 
A life that gin-fizzled. 


The Bridges at Toko-ri (Paramount), 
based on the 1953 novel by James Mich- 
ener, is one of the best of all the many 
Hollywood pictures about the Korean 
war. The movie is a good deal better than 
the book. And in this case, besides, there 
is the cold beauty of the jet planes as 
they flash through black skies like alge- 
braic swans in a futuristic myth. 

Michener’s story: a young lawyer 
(played with his usual unspectacular com- 
petence by William Holden) is yanked 
back into the Navy and shjpped to the 
Pacific as a carrier-based pilot flying Pan- 
ther jets. His boss is an admirable admi- 
ral. In fact, the Old Man (played with 
fine flexibility and insight by Fredric 
March) is something of a St. Francis in 
shoulder-wigs, who watches over his flock 
of birdmen with loving care, and espe- 
cially over Holden, who reminds him of 
a son he lost in World War II. In the 
end, nevertheless, the admiral has to send 
his boy to almost certain death in a mis- 
sion against the bridges at Toko-ri. And 
death it is, though for all too long the 
audience is teased with the hope of a 
sentimental save and the chance to see 
Holden reunited with his wife (Grace 
Kelly, who does what little her part per- 
mits with charm and sensibility). 

Shortly before his death the hero asks 
Michener’s question: “Why does it have 
to be me?” And the picture gives Mich- 
ener’s answer: People back home “act the 
way they do because they're there. You 
. +. go on doing your job because you're 
here. It’s just as simple as that.” This, 
though Paramount may shudder to hear 
it said, is an existentialist answer, and 
surely a poor one to die on—though just 
as surely many a man has had to die on it 
for want of a better reason in his heart. 


Little Caesar's Busy Days 

Edward G. Robinson was sitting idly 
around Hollywood with that wonderfully 
rubbery sneer of a face, so a couple of 
moviemakers had the gall to divide Little 
Caesar into two crumby parts. 

Black Tuesday (United Artists) stars 
Robinson as a Big Caesar. He’s in the 
death house, see? But on execution night, 
his moll (Jean Parker) has planned a 
daring jail break. Everything will go well, 
if only that Negro down the hall stops 
his constant wailing of the blues. There is 
also another condemned prisoner, and 
Eddie will take him along, because this 
guy knows where to find 200 Gs. Then, 
too, there are a steady-eyed priest, a good 
guard, a bad guard, and a good, dumb 
crime reporter. After the well-engineered 
escape, Eddie, the boys and his moll 
foolishly hole up on the top floor of a 
warehouse. At this point, the shooting 
becomes so excessive that the audience 
can hardly hear the dialogue. When the 
bullets finally burn Eddie to the floor, 
everybody feels that shooting is too good 
for him; moviegoers may feel the same 
way about the picture. 

The Violent Men (Columbia) has more 
than its share of brutality: fires, murders, 
fist fights, stampedes. This time Eddie is 
a crippled, scheming cattle baron, the 
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Friden brings you this first-time 


feature on an American 
10-key Adding Machine 


Friden brings you natural way 


adding with this patented, 
hand-cradling keyboard... 


‘ \s 


You're right to expect a fresh expe- 
rience when you try this new Friden 
Natural Way Adding Machine. It 
possesses entirely new convenience 
features — requires far fewer time- 
wasting operator decisions. Clear 
Signal prints automatically on tape 
with first item following a total « 
Totals and Sub-totals obtained in- 
stantly by depressing bars—no space 


 Triden 
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THE COMPUTYPER * 










Here you see actual items 
entered on keyboard be- 
fore they are printed or 
added. Corrections are 
easy, work goes faster, 
more accurately! 


...to feel how each finger 


—of either hand— falls into 


natural working position! 


strokes required: True credit balance 
printed without extra motor opera- 
tions or pre-setting + Oversize control 
keys, each plainly labeled, give di- 
rect “live” response. Ask your nearby 
Friden Man to show you this adding 
machine, Friden sales, instruction, 
service throughout U.S. and world. 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., 
1NC., San Leandro, California. 


THE NATURAL WAY ADDING MACHINE 


THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 





THE ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 





husband of beautiful, scheming Barbara 
Stanwyck. They have a sweet, innocent 
daughter (Dianne Foster) who would like 
to play bridle & groom with an upstanding 
horseman (Glenn Ford). But what will 
daddy say? Nothing much, since empire- 
mad Robinson is so dumb he doesn’t even 
know that his wife has been inspecting 
the hay at close quarters with his brother 
(Brian Keith). Relatively unscratched at 
the end are Good Guy Ford and Starlet 
Foster, who plays her role in a variety of 
well-tailored riding habits. 


Also Showing 


Game of Love (Franco-London; 
Times Film Corp.) is a good little French 
picture based on a 1923 novel by Colette 
called Le Blé en Herbe. The typically 
Colettish plot: a 16-year-old boy named 
Phil ( Pierre-Michel Beck) and his mother 
share a summer home on the Brittany 
beach with 15-year-old Vinca (Nicole 
Berger) and her family. The coltish young- 
sters love their summer lives. although, 
as they emerge from childhood, they begin 
to feel the prickly pain of petty jealousies. 
Into Phil's life there comes a mature 
woman (Edwige Feuillére) who at length 
welcomes him, curious, experimental and 
bold, to her bed. Having taught the boy 
how to be a man, she gently sends him 
back to Vinca. In a haystack, the boy 
and girl fumble at love and, as the summer 
wanes and they prepare to return to Paris, 
realize that they have sadly closed the 
door on childhood. Director Claude Au- 
tant-Lara, who covered somewhat the 
same ticklish territory in Devil in the 
Flesh (Time, March 21, 1949), this time 
has produced not so much a pathetic por- 
trait of adolescence as a melancholy valen- 
tine to the memory of those troubling 
years. 


Current & CHOICE 


Bad Day at Black Rock. Spencer 
Tracy is first-rate as a stranger among 
sullen evildoers in a cat-and-mouse game 
set in the Southwest (Time, Jan. 17). 

Romeo and Juliet. Never has Shake- 
speare’s love poem been so splendidly set 
—among the Renaissance remains of Ven- 
ice, Verona, Siena; with Laurence Harvey 
and Susan Shentall (Time, Dec. 20). 

The Country Girl. A slickly made 
story (by Clifford Odets) about a Broad- 
way has-been (Bing Crosby), his bitter 
wife (Grace Kelly), and a cynical di- 
rector (William Holden) who tries to 
pull them apart. (Time, Dec. 13). 

The Heart of the Matter. Graham 
Greene's novel, a passionate choral on the 
themes of sin and salvation, is rearranged 
into something more like Mad Dogs and 
Englishmen; Trevor Howard and Maria 
Schell are superb as the lovers (Time, 
Dec. 13). 

Phffft! Jack Lemmon and Judy Hol- 
liday give a wacky answer to the divorce 


| question (Time, Nov. 15). 


Carmen Jones. Red-hot and black 
Carmen, with Dorothy Dandridge putting 
the torch to Bizet’s babe, and Pearl Bailey 
hoarsing around in the wide-screen wings 


| (Time, Nov. 1). 
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Now Puerto Rico Offers 
100% ‘Tax Exemption to New Industry 


by BEARDSLEY RUML 


“We don’t want runaway industry” says Governor Mujiioz. “But we do 
want new and expanding industries. To get them, we promise freedom 
from all taxes—local and Federal.” That’s one reason why hundreds 
of U.S. manufacturers are locating new plants in Puerto Rico, where 
they are protected by all the guarantees of the. U. S. Constitution. 


N Adramatic bid to raise 
the standard of living 
in Puerto Rico, the Com- 
monwealth Government is 
now offering U. S. manu- 
facturers such overwhelm- 
Beardsley Rum! ing incentives that more 
than three hundred new factories have 
already been established in this sun- 
drenched island 961 miles off the Florida 
coast. 
First and most compelling incentive is 
a completely tax-free period of ten years 
for most manufacturers who set up new 
plants in Puerto Rico. 





For example, if your company is now 
making a net profit after taxes of 
$53,500, your net profit in Puerto Rico 
would be $100,000 —a gain of 87 per 
cent as a result of non-applicability of 
U.S. Corporate Income Tax in Puerto 
Rico. 


Your dividends in Puerto Rico from a 
corporation there could be $50,000 
against $25,000 net in the U. S.—thanks 
to the non-applicability of the U.S. In- 


come Tax. 


What About Labor? 


Puerto Rico’s labor reservoir of 650,000 
men and women has developed remarka- 
ble levels of productivity and efficiency— 
thanks, in part, to the Commonwealth's 
vocational training schools. These schools 
also offer special courses for managers 
and supervisors. 


The progress made in technical skills 
may be gauged from the fact that there 
are now twenty-eight factories produc- 
ing delicate electronic equipment. 


Among the U. S. companies that have al- 
ready set up manufacturing operations 
in Puerto Rico are Sylvania Electric, 
Carborundum Company,St. Regis Paper, 
Remington Rand, Univis Lens, Shoe Cor- 
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CORPORATE TAX EXEMPTION 
If your net profit Your net profit 
after U.S. Corporate in Puerto Rico 
Income Tax is: would be: 
$ 17,500 $ 25,000 
29.500 50,000 
100,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 


DIVIDEND TAX EXEMPTION 
If your income* after Your net income 
in Puerto Rico 
would be: 
$ 3,900 $ 5,000 
7,360 10,000 
10,270 15,000 
14,850 25,000 
23,180 50,000 
32,680 100,000 
48,180 200,000 
70,180 500,000 


*These examples are figured for dividends paid 
in Puerto Rico to a single resident. Based on 
Federal rates effective Jan. 1, 1954. 





485,500 


U.S. Individual 
Income Tax is: 








poration of America, and Weston Electric. 


“Close to Paradise” 


Listen to what L. H. Christensen, Vice 

President of St. Regis Paper, says: 
“The climate is probably as close to para- 
dise as man will ever see. I find Puerto 
Ricans in general extremely friendly, 
courteous and cooperative. 
“This plant in Puerto Rico is one of our 
most efficient operations, in both quality 
and output. Our labor has responded well 
to all situations.” 


Mr. Christensen might have added that 
the climate is magnificent, with tempera- 
tures in the 70’s twelve months a year. 

The swimming, sailing and fishing are 
out of this world. Your wife will rejoice 
to hear that domestic help is abundant. 

The Commonwealth will leave no stone 
unturned to help you get started. It will 
build a factory for you. It will help you 
secure long-term finance. It will even 


screen job applicants for you—and then 
train them to operate your machines, 


Transportation 


Six steamship companies and four air- 
lines operate regular services between 
Puerto Rico and the mainland, San Juan 
is just 54% hours by air from New York. 

Light-weight articles such as radar 
components come off the line in Puerto 
Rico one day and are delivered by air 
freight next day in California, Chicago 
and other mainland cities. And, of course, 
there is no duty of any kind on trade 
with the mainland. 


Are You Eligible? 


Says Governor Munoz: Our drive is for 
new capital. Our slogan is not “move some- 
thing old to Puerto Rico,” but “start some- 
thing new in Puerto Rico” or “expand in 
Puerto Rico.” 

The Commonwealth is interested in 
attracting all suitable industries, and es- 
pecially electronics, men’s and women’s 
apparel, knitwear, shoes and_ leather, 
plastics, optical products, costume jew- 
elry, small electrical appliances, hard 
candy and pharmaceuticals. 

To get all the facts, and to find out 

whether you and your company would 

be eligible for complete tax exemption, 
mail the coupon below. 


== MAIL THIS COUPON -—~—~ 


Economic Development Administration 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Dept.M1 | 
579 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Mail me “Facts for Businessmen,” your 
report of the advantages of Puerto Rico 
for plant location, 


Name. 
Title 
Company. 


I iri ceeeneintaninmensccaaiial 
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BUSINESS 








AUTOS 
Buyer's Market 


The nation’s auto dealers. at first un- 
able to keep up with orders for 1955 
models (Time, Dec. 13), last week found 
themselves in the middle of the midwin- 
ter seasonal slump. All over the U.S., car 
buyers were demanding, and getting, fat 
discounts. While cars were still selling 
well. dealers were hard put to keep up 
with the busy assembly lines. 

This week General Motors stepped in 
to keep discounting from demoralizing 
the industry as it did in 1954, when mar- 
ginal dealers unloaded surplus stocks at 
less than cost to used-car dealers. Said 
G.M. President Harlow Curtice: “Gen- 
eral Motors, for the balance of the 1955 
mode! vear, is prepared to repurchase [at 
the price paid by the dealer] or to ar- 
range for the repurchase by other Gen- 
eral Motors dealers in other areas any 
. » « new and unused passenger cars that 
might be considered excess supply.”* 

The Bargain Hunters. Some dealers 
charged their troubles to bootlegging or 
the race for first place between Ford and 
Chevrolet rather than to their own lack 
of sales enterprise. Denver Chevrolet 
Dealer Bud Viner blamed his average 
$275 discount on bootleggers who take 
advantage of Denver's freight rate ($150 
from Detroit) to bring in cars by tow. 
Said he: “There are more new cars on 
used-car lots in Denver than in new-car 
dealer showrooms.” But the big reason for 
price cuts was that buyers became accus- 
tomed to them in the last year or two. 

In Chicago, big-volume Stallworth Mo- 
tor Co. came right to the point with pros- 
pects. offered a $2,495 fully equipped 
Customline V-8 Ford for a flat $2,000. 
Another dealer offered the $4,937 Lincoln 





* Last year G.M. wanted to force all its deal- 
ers to sell excess supplies back to the manu- 
facturer, was slapped down by the U.S, Justice 
Department, 


Capri at an $800 discount. In Dallas, Los 
Angeles, Cleveland and Seattle, Plym- 
ouths were going at up to $200 off list, 
Pontiacs up to $500 off. DeSotos up to 
$700 off. Exceptions in the price war are 
Ford's Thunderbird, the big Chryslers, 
the new torsion-bar Packards (just going 
into production), and Cadillac. 

Discounting the Discount. Though the 
discounts looked like a windfall to the 
buyer, they were not always what they 
seemed. Many a dealer admitted private- 
ly that he added a “pack” to delivered 
prices, i.e., tacked on an extra $100 or so 
to allow more room for the discounts his 
customers expected. Moreover, the list 
sales prices also often included high-profit 
(up to 50%) accessories, e.g., air-condi- 
tioning or power-operated windows. 

Actually, the price cutting was evi- 
dence less of overproduction than of a 
significant change in salesmanship. Deal- 
ers have found that they can make more 
money by discounting and boosting vol- 
ume than by insisting on full price. One 
Atlanta Ford dealer, who averaged 125 
sales a month last year, is now selling at 
the rate of 175 cars a month. Half of the 
cars are selling at profits of only $100 to 
$200 each. He expects to boost his vol- 
ume to 250 a month by March. Said a 
Southern Buick dealer, who offers a $300 
discount on the Special: “For profit and 
volume, business is the best it’s been 
since the Korean war.”’ If Ford and Chrys- 
ler follow G.M.’s lead to curb bootleg- 
ging. dealers expect that business will be 
even better when the normal January- 
March sales slump ends and the spring 
buying surge starts. 

Chrysler showed off its new 300-h.p. 
Chrysler “300,” the most powerful U 
built stock car. The hardtop “300” has 
a V-8 FirePower engine souped up with 
two four-barrel carburetors that give it 
a top speed of 140 m.p.h. Chrysler will 
begin production of the model next 
month, with a list price of around $4,500. 











CHRYSLER’s “300” 
Soup in eight barrels. 
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Associated Press 
Cuase’s McCoy 
Strength in more branches. 


BANKING 
The Biggest Merger 


The biggest bank merger in U.S. history 
was set up last week. Directors for the 
Chase National Bank (No. 3 in the U.S.) 
and the Bank of the Manhattan Co. 
(No. 15) agreed on terms to combine 
their total deposits of $6.9 billion, create 
the nation’s second biggest bank (after 
California's Bank of America, with $8.3 
billion in deposits). Name of the new 
bank: The Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Once before, in 1951, Chase and the 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. tried to join, 
with Chase taking over Manhattan. But 
Manhattan’s 156-year-old state charter 
was so drawn that a single dissenting 
stockholder could block the sale. This 
time, Chase, which has no such charter 
provision, will technically merge into 
Manhattan and give up its own national 
charter. If a majority of the 102,000 
stockholders of both banks approve the 
merger, each of Chase's 7,400,000 shares 
outstanding (now selling at about $60) 
will be exchanged for 14 Chase Manhat- 
tan shares. Manhattan stock (about $48 
a share) will be exchanged share-for-share 
for Chase Manhattan stock. 

Chase Chairman John J. McCloy is to 
be the new bank's chairman, the Bank of 
the Manhattan Co.'s Chairman J. Stewart 
Baker president and head of the executive 
committee. The merger will not only give 
the new bank more branches (87 in New 
York, 17 abroad) but it will enable Chase 
Manhattan to make bigger loans than 
either bank could make separately. 

A Million Pocketed. The oldest bank 
in the U.S. operating under its original 
charter, the Bank of the Manhattan Co. 
was the offshoot of a firm chartered, with 
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the aid of Alexander Hamilton and Aaron 
Burr, to build Manhattan's first water- 
works, use any excess capital in “moneyed 
transactions.” To break the Federalist 
Party’s monopoly on New York banking, 
the water merchants bought (for $30,000) 
a house at 4o Wall Street (still the bank’s 
address), opened for business. 

For 50 years Manhattan operated with- 
out a safe, keeping its cash in drawers. 
The unarmed guard who patrolled the 
Wall Street entrance carried the bank’s 
huge key in his pocket. Once an abscond- 
ing bookkeeper walked out at lunchtime 
with $t.000.000 in his pockets and got 
as far as Battery Park. There, while 
feeding pigeons. he changed his mind and 
took the money back. He was fired. Bank 
of the Manhattan Co.’s loans once kept 
New York State from defaulting on its 
credit when the legislature adjourned 
without appropriating funds to pay cur- 
rent interest charges. 

Sound Money. The Bank of the Man- 
hattan Co. was one of the city’s biggest 
when Chase was founded in a one-room 
Broadway office in 1877 by John Thomp- 
son, a Wall Streeter with such an abiding 
admiration for Sound-Moneyman Salmon 
P. Chase, Lincoln’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, that he named the bank for 
him. While the Manhattan Co.’s bank 
grew slowly, Chase grew rapidly. It took 
over so many other banks that it once 
had 84 directors. 

At week's end, most bankers thought 
stockholders and New York state bank- 
ing officials would approve the merger. 
But Brooklyn's Fair Dealing Representa- 
tive Emanuel Celler demanded that the 
state block the deal. or “an all-powerful 
oligarchy [will have] a stranglehold on 
New York banking.” 


GOVERNMENT 
A Round for Dixon-Yates 


The battered Dixon-Yates contract last 
week won an important round. From two 
Securities and Exchange Commission law- 
yers came the recommendation that the 
commission approve initial financing of 
the Dixon-Yates plan to supply power to 
TVA at West Memphis, Ark. in exchange 
for a similar amount of power from TVA 
to the Atomic Energy Commission at 
Paducah, Ky. and Oak Ridge, Tenn. The 
contract is legal. said the lawyers, and the 
proposed profit to Dixon-Yates is “not 
significantly out of line.” 

While the lawyers’ recommendation will 
probably be accepted by SEC, it will not 
necessarily be the end of the Dixon-Yates 
row. Democrats in Congress are already 
planning to issue a report blasting the 
contract as a bad one and urging AEC to 
back out. What is more, they think that 
AEC will welcome the chance. TVA could 
then overcome most Democrats’ objec- 
tions to the present contract by signing a 
contract directly with Dixon-Yates, thus 
eliminating AEC as the broker. 
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TIME CLOCK 


TRUCK WAR between Ohio and 19 
other states over Ohio’s stiff axle- 
mile tax (up to 244¢ a mile per truck) 
on all trucks traveling in the state 
may be eased by the state legislature 
this year. Not only have Ohio truck- 
ers lost their freedom from local tax- 
es in other states, but the law itself 
has been a flop; instead of bringing 
in $20 million in new revenues, it 
has netted only half that amount and 
helped drive 18 firms out of the state. 


OIL MERGER is being talked over 
by Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 
and Sunray Oil Corp. Both firms 
would benefit by combining. Sunray 
has more reserves (more than 359 
million bbls. of oil, 1.5 trillion cu. ft. 
of gas) than it can process, and Mid- 
Continent must buy most of the oil it 
processes. Combined assets, if the 
two merge: $475 million. 


GENERAL SHOE CORP., fourth 
biggest U.S. shoemaker, will soon 
make an even bigger play for the 
women’s luxury market. The com- 
pany, which last year bought I. Mil- 
ler & Sons (Time, Dec. 28, 1953), is 
negotiating for Manhattan’s Delman 
Shoe, Inc. 


COLOR TV PRICES will start drop- 
ping soon. RCA has just cut the price 
of its new 21-in. tube (from $175 to 
$100), which may mean a $125 to 
$150 reduction in the cost of com- 
pleted sets, now around $900. 


EXECUTIVE PAY is lagging be- 
hind corporate profits, says the Amer- 
ican Management Association after a 
poll of 2,500 companies and their of- 
ficers. In the past five years corporate 
earnings have jumped 28%, but exec- 
utive compensation (salary, bonuses, 
etc.) has increased only 23.5%. 


BRITISH MUSIC INDUSTRY is 
moving into the U.S. market. Elec- 
trical & Musical Industries, Ltd., the 
RCA of Britain, has bought 52% 


AVIATION 


Buy American 

Britain’s troubled aircraft industry last 
week got one more blow in a long series 
of wallops to British pride and pocket- 
book. British Overseas Airways Corp., the 
Empire's biggest airline, formally applied 
to the Ministry of Transport and Civil 
Aviation for permission to buy 19 U.S.- 
built Douglas DC-7C airliners for its 
transoceanic routes. BOAC and its Chair- 
man Sir Miles Thomas, who once placed 
their bets on the ill-fated Comet jet trans- 
ports, now want a modified version of the 
piston-engined DC-7 of U.S. airlines, en- 
larged to carry 68 passengers nonstop 
across the Atlantic. Cost: $42.7 million. 

"No. No. No." At news of the request, 
Lord Beaverbrook’s Sunday Express ex- 
ploded into enraged spluttering: “What 
reaction to Sir Miles’s request? It should 
be: No. No. No. Not nineteen, not nine. 
Not a single one. . . His job is... to 
buy British—and fly British.” 


control of Capitol Records, one of 
the U.S. big four (1954 sales: more 
than $17 million), from President 
Glenn Wallichs, Composer Johnny 
Mercer and the estate of Composer 
Buddy De Sylva. 


TITANIUM PRODUCTION will 
be nearly tripled by 1956, largely be- 
cause of a new $25 million plant just 
opened by Crane Co., makers of “ev- 
erything and the kitchen sink.” Crane 
expects to become the biggest U.S. 
titanium sponge producer by boost- 
ing output to 6,000 tons annually by 
1956, some 2,000 tons more than total 
U.S. production last year. Expected 
Crane sales from the new plant: 
about $90 million annually. 


GAS-TURBINE SHIP will soon be 
plyi Atlantic sea lanes for Shell 
Oil "Co. After five years of experi- 
ments in Britain, Shell engineers 
have developed the first successful 
5,500 h.p. gas-turbine engine to hook 
up to a ship’s propeller-shaft, will in- 
stall it in the redesigned hull of an 
8,200-ton tanker for faster speed 
and more economical operation. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES may 
be the first U.S. carrier to move into 
long-range turboprop transports. It 
is dickering on a $100 million deal 
with Lockheed for 1957 delivery of 
25 new 1449-model Constellations fit- 
ted with four 5,500-h.p. Pratt & Whit- 
ney T34 turboprop engines. New 
plane is designed to carry up to 99 
passengers, cruise nonstop across the 
U.S. at more than 425 m.p.h., about 
60 m.p.h. faster than current piston- 
engined DC-7s. 


COAL PRODUCTION may rise this 
year for the first time in four years. 
Industry experts think increased steel 
and electricity output will boost coal 
production from its 1954 total of 
395 million tons, lowest since 1938, 
to around 440 million tons, a healthy 
11% boost. 


But BOAC had no choice. Ever since 
the war, Britons have dreamed of the day 
when British lines would be flying British 
planes around the world. But with the 
exception of Vickers’ short-haul Viscount 
turboprop (Time, Jan. 3), most of Brit- 
ain’s postwar transports, especially its 
long-range planes, have been expensive 
flops. Avro’s huge, highly touted Tudor 
transport failed in a series of disastrous 
crashes; Saunders-Roe’s immense, ten-en- 
gined Princess flying boat has been in 
the prototype stage since 1946, still needs 
better engines; Bristol’s equally large 
Brabazon, designed to carry 100 passen- 
gers across the Atlantic, never got into 
production, was finally broken up and 
sold for scrap. And De Havilland’s famed 
four-jet Comet I was grounded after 
three crashes. 

Flurries & Facts. To carry BOAC into 
the age of nonstop transatlantic flying, 
the line had counted on the Comet I's big 
sister, the Comet III. But its future is 
still clouded; safety modifications may 
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N the hierarchy of U.S. business, a 

big problem is the question of exec- 
utive prerogatives. Who eats in the 
executive dining room? Who gets the 
best offices? And when does a man rise 
high enough to rate a rug on his floor? 
The scramble for the perquisites of 
rank is the butt of a thousand jokes, 
often leads to ludicrous situations. But 
to corporations themselves, the scram- 
ble is no joke. Says John D. Wright, 
president of Cleveland's Thompson 
Products, Inc.: “This involves a prob- 
lem of morale, and often the little 
privileges that go with an office are 
more important to an executive than a 
raise. You'd expect executives to be 
more mature, but they frequently 
aren't.” Wright himself ran into real 
trouble on how to list the names on 
round-robin office memos until he 
finally decided to list them alphabeti- 
cally. Since this put Wright's name 
at the bottom, everybody was happy. 

In many companies executives con- 
tinuously play the game of “one-up- 
manship,” the gentle art of being a 
jump ahead of colleagues in acquiring 
everything from better ashtrays to air 
conditioners. In general, the president 
and board chairman, who get the best 
of everything anyway, are rarely in- 
volved; the struggle takes place among 
the vice presidents, and below. A few 
years ago, a Dallas company set up a 
new subsidiary with five brand-new 
vice presidents installed in identical 
offices. Everything was peaceful until 
one used his expense account to replace 
his single-pen set with a two-pen set. 
Within four days all five worked their 
way up to three-pen sets. Then they 
went on to bigger and flossier names 
on their doors, and other changes, until 
the president called a halt and broke 
everyone back to one-pen sets. A big 
Chicago oil company caused a major 
crisis a few years ago when it bought a 
new type of posture chair to test on a 
few of its executives. Those left out 
were so miserable that one man, to 
save face, bought a chair with his own 
money and smuggled it into the office. 

e 

In one Cleveland corporation a vice 
president was lucky enough to wangle a 
choice corner office. His equal down 
the hall would not be appeased until 
he had a private washroom installed in 
his office. Some executives spend hours 
on such things as the “time chart” to 
prove that they get so many telephone 
calls and letters that one secretary 
alone cannot possibly do the job; 
therefore, they need two secretaries. 

Rigid rules are often laid down to 
try to avoid such problems. Standard 
Oil of California, for example, classi- 
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XECUTIVE TRAPPINGS 
Who Rates the Rugs & When 






fies every employee from Type One 
(draperies, wall-to-wall carpeting, wal- 
nut desk, etc.) down to Type Four (no 
private office, oak desk). A big Man- 
hattan company has set up a chart for 
every contingency in preparation for 
moving into a new building now under 
construction. A top-echelon man gets 
280 sq. ft., “furnished to taste,” with 
or without private washroom, depend- 
ing on whether he is a director. Lesser 
lights will get 210 sq. ft., again fur- 
nished to taste. but now “within lim- 
its.” Engineers and others who need 
privacy get 100 sq. ft., standard metal 
desks 60 in. by 30 in., two wooden 
chairs and a coat rack; everyone else 
gets 70 sq. ft. of work space. 
e 

Some bosses prefer to handle things 
less rigidly, try to turn the complaints 
into chuckles. An executive of Monsan- 
to Chemical Co. has put out a complete 
“Exec-Chart” ticking off everyone 
from “Top Dogs” to “Hoi Polloi,” lists 
their “visible appurtenances” of power, 
from “shoeshine service” to “plant 
stands.” Sample: “Luncheon Menu for 
Top Dogs: Cream cheese on whole 
wheat, buttermilk and indigestion tab- 
lets. Menu for Hoi Polloi: Clam chow- 
der, frankfurter and beans, rolls and 
butter, raisin pie a la mode, two cups 
of coffee.” Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
like many others, sensibly gives a man 
what he needs to operate, whether it is 
one phone or three. Other companies 
do better by an executive who is out 
where the public sees him. In many 
banks. which deal constantly with the 
public. a line is also drawn between 
“inside” and “outside” jobs. In At- 
lanta’s First National Bank the officers 
on view in the main lobby all get 
$600 mahogany desks; those behind 
the scenes have $300 walnut desks. 

Swift & Co., however, cares little 
about putting on a show front or cater- 
ing to executive whims. It has its exec- 
utive vice presidents sitting out in the 
center of a huge bull pen where they 
can look right across the desks at their 
assistants. At Philadelphia's Smith 
Kline & French Laboratories, the chair- 
man of the board, department heads 
and general employees all look at the 
same green-painted walls, rugless floors 
and utilitarian furniture. 

But generally. the trend is to more 
instead of less luxury. An increasing 
number of companies are coming 
around to the idea that the trappings 
of power and rank are normal incen- 
tives in U.S. business life. If redecorat- 
ing an office results in higher morale 
for a top executive, the company 
counts the few extra dollars as money 
well-spent. 





keep the new jet off commercial routes 
until 1960. Another hope is the Bristol 
Britannia, a long-range, 340-m.p.h. trans- 
port with four turboprop engines. BOAC 
has poured $20 million into the project. 
ordered ten planes. But the Britannia, too, 
is a question mark. With little transport 
experience, Bristol is already 14 months 
behind schedule, will probably not deliver 
the first plane until 1960. Furthermore. 
BOAC has serious doubts whether the 
plane can compete safely over transocean- 
ic air routes. Though its range is listed as 
5,100 miles, it drops to 3,900 miles at full 
payload, leaving only a slim margin of 
fuel on nonstop flights against stiff North 
Atlantic headwinds. 

After the first flurries of angry disap- 
pointment last week. sensible Britons were 
reconciled to the unpleasant facts. In- 
toned London's staid Times: “BOAC must 
be allowed to purchase the best aircraft 
for their services irrespective of the coun- 
try in which they are made. Otherwise 
the corporation cannot compete with 
other airlines, not merely American air- 
lines, but all others which use Ameri- 
can airliners where they give the best 
performance.” 


RETAIL TRADE 
Fixed-Price War 


For months a battle has raged among 
retailers, manufacturers, discount houses 
and the courts over the interpretation and 
enforcement of Fair-Trade laws. Last 
week the disagreement spread to the 
Federal Trade Commission and the U.S. 
Justice Department's Antitrust Division. 

FTC touched off the dispute with Anti- 
trust when it ruled that Eastman Kodak 
Co. may sign Fair-Trade contracts with 
independent retailers. even though these 
retailers compete with Kodak's own re- 
tail stores. Nobody was more surprised 
at FTC’s decision than the trustbusters. 
Only a month ago Eastman agreed to 
drop Fair-Trade pricing on Kodachrome 
and Kodacolor film after the Justice De- 
partment brought an antitrust suit against 
Eastman. One of the three charges was 
that Eastman sold through its own retail 
outlets in illegal competition with price- 
fixed Eastman film sold through inde- 
pendent stores. Thus, while the Justice 
Department ended price fixing on two 
Eastman products in a consent decree 
(Tre, Jan. 3), FTC has sanctioned Fair- 
Trade pricing on Eastman’s 163 other 
products—cameras, lenses, photographic 
paper, projectors, etc. 

Justice’s antitrust experts complained 
that FTC's decision violated the spirit 
of Eastman’s consent decree. would stifle 
competition and lead to price fixing by 
manufacturers. But FTC denied it was 
overruling the Justice Department, noted 
that it had specifically exempted from its 
decision the two Eastman products 
covered by the consent decree. To many 
a businessman, the trustbusters’ inability 
to agree among themselves was the best 
proof that the entire field of Fair-Trade 
pricing and enforcement needed a thor- 
ough reappraisal. 
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industrial diamonds are itong in life, cost less than 
you think. Are your engineers using them to their full 
cost-cutting potential? Diamond wheel and tool 
manufacturers are ready to help them. 


Industrial Distributors (Sales), Ltd. Johannesburg and London 
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ALLrep’s Puckett & SHoppinc CENTER MopEL (BERGEN MALL) 
Hopes for round numbers and square dances. 


The Super Centers 


As board chairman of Allied Stores 
Corp., the world’s biggest department- 
store chain (72 stores in 24 states), B. 
Earl Puckett logs 100,000 miles a year 
in his private DC-3, uses much of the 
mileage to scout likely locations for super 
shopping centers. On the ground last 
week Puckett unfolded the latest results 
of his high flying: he plans to build a 
$238 million network of seven new cen- 
ters (in addition to three already built), 
each dominated by an Allied outlet. Said 
Puckett: “The largest single expansion 
in the history of retailing.” 

The new centers, scheduled for opening 
by 1957, are designed to serve regions 
(i.e., customers within 4o minutes’ driving 
time) rather than smaller suburban areas. 
The first to go into operation will be the 
$30 million Bergen Mall at Paramus, N.J., 
expected to be the biggest U.S. shopping 
center. Puckett estimates that there are 
1,588,000 customers within the 40-minute 
radius. 

To lure them in, the center will have 
parking for 8,600 cars, 100 air-conditioned 
stores, which Puckett estimates will gross 
$2,000,000 a week. Added attractions: 
an auditorium seating 500 (for auto shows, 
square dances, etc.), two six-storied office 
buildings (one for doctors and dentists), 
several restaurants, a “Kiddieland,” an 
outdoor ice-skating rink, bowling alleys, 
a carillon. 

The other six regional centers will be 
built at Peabody, Mass. (near Boston), 
Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Levittown, Pa., 
Houston, and somewhere on Long Island. 
Allied will finance a fourth of the centers 
(including Bergen Mall), expects that 
insurance companies and local realtors 
will furnish capital for the others. To 
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help pay for its part in the huge venture, 
Allied last week asked the Securities & 
Exchange Commission’s permission to is- 
sue some $16.5 million worth of common 
stock (300,000 shares). 


PERSONNEL 
Changes of the Week 


Q Joseph F. Finnegan, 51, was nominated 
for director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service (Time, Nov. 22), 
succeeding Whitley P. McCoy, who re- 
signed. A graduate of Columbia (’28) 
and Fordham Law School (’31), Finnegan 
helped pay his way through school by 
writing a question-and-answer column for 
investors in the Wall Street Journal and 
working on Brooklyn piers as a cargo 
checker. After a three-year stint as an 
Assistant U.S. Attorney in Manhattan, he 
joined a private law firm, and in 1948 
hung out his own shingle. As background 
for his new $16,000-a-year post, Repub- 
lican Joe Finnegan has done an impressive 
amount of arbitration and mediation work, 
approved by both labor and management, 
e.g., Mack Trucks, C.I.0. United Auto 
Workers, National Cash Register, C.1.0. 
United Steelworkers, Royal Typewriter. 

q Philip M. Talbott, 58, senior vice pres- 
ident of Washington’s Woodward & Lo- 
throp department store, was elected 1955 
president of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. After graduation from 
Virginia’s Randolph-Macon school, Tal- 
bott joined W. & L. (“Where my parents 
shopped when I was a kid. I sort of liked 
the store”) and never left. Starting as a 
boys’-clothing salesman, he missed few 
rungs as he climbed, fitted in well with 
W. & L.’s character: dignified, with a 
folksy touch. Talbott predicts a 24% to 
34% boost in total U.S. retail sales this 


year over 1954’s booming over-the-counter 
business. But he cautions: “I’m a little 
afraid of complacency.” 

q P. (for Peter) O. (for Olai) Peterson, 
58, was elected president of Mack Trucks, 
Inc., succeeding E. D. Bransome, who con- 
tinues as board chairman. Norwegian-born, 
Peterson was brought to Michigan by his 
parents when he was six. After high school 
he got into the auto business as a Buick 
car inspector, went to Studebaker in 1919, 
where he rose to be director of purchases 
in 1933, manufacturing vice president in 
1947 and executive vice president in 1951. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
Brother Bulls 


In stock exchanges all over the world, 
blood brothers of Wall Street’s bull were 
on the rampage last week. Good business 
abroad, peace, and confidence in the U.S. 
economy as the bulwark of the free world 
combined to create the greatest stock 
boom the world has ever seen. 

Great Britain. On London’s Thread- 
needle Street, where stocks have gained 
an average 38.5% in the past year, prices 
on the London Exchange last week hit a 
new 1954-55 high. Transactions in a single 
day totaled 18,836, highest in more than 
seven years. Fed by bigger dividends (up 
20% in 1954) and high earnings, London’s 
bull market was fattened up last year by 
some $900 million worth of new capital 
pouring into the market v. $500 million 
in 1953. Among the biggest price gains: 
British Petroleum (formerly Anglo-Irani- 
an), up 144%; Hawker Siddeley aircraft, 
up 90.6%; Unilever, up 72%; Rolls- 
Royce, up 70.3%. 

France. The bull on the Paris Bourse 
did even better; stock prices were up an 
average 58% in the past year. Chief 
reason: peace in Indo-China, which not 
only helped give a boost to such peace 
stocks as autos (up 112%) but also 
brought about repatriation of big French 
investments in Indo-China. Aciéries de 
Longwy (steel) jumped from $38 a share 
to $73; Suez Canal shares rose nearly 
50% to $350. Most spectacular gain: Esso 
Standard of France, which soared almost 
1,000% following the discovery of oil 
near Bordeaux (Time, Sept. 13). 

Switzerland. The Zurich Bourse, lead- 
ing stock market of Switzerland, had its 
most active year since World War II’s 
end, with average prices up 24% in 1954 
and almost every Swiss stock climbing to 
new alltime highs. Nestlé Alimentana Co. 
(food and chocolate) was up 20% from 
1953; Sulzer Machine Works up 35%; 
Switzerland’s Ciba chemical company, 
helped by the new drug “Serpasil,” used 
to combat nervous disorders and high 
blood pressure, jumped from $650 a share 
to $1,050. 

The Low Countries. On the Amsterdam 
Stock Exchange, the general stock index 
stood last week at 229.27, up 60 points in 
a year. Giant Phillips Electric was up 
64%; Royal Dutch Shell was up 53%. 
In Belgium, prices were at their highest 
levels since World War II, led by such 
stocks as Union Miniére (mining), up 
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80% to $945, and the holding company 
Société Générale. up 55% to $332. 

West Germany. The stock price index 
for West Germany’s eight stock exchanges 
last week hit a new postwar peak of 172, 
up 85% in a year, the biggest rise of any 
country. Helped by the prospect of re- 
armament and the lifting of extremely 
heavy taxes on sales of stock held less 
than a year (new time limit: three 
months), German stock prices reflected 
the extent of West Germany's boom. Big- 
gest gainers: Casella Chemicals, up 160% 
to $112 a share; Erin Bergbau (mining), 
up 375% to $85; Beteiligungs A. G. 
Ruhrort (shipping), up 250% to $go. 

Italy. In Milan, the biggest exchange 
in Italy, the index of 144 stocks rose 80% 
during the year, as the volume of trading 
soared from an average 650,000 shares a 
day to nearly 3,000,000. Among the big- 
gest rises: Siele mercury. up 313% to $19; 
Fiat motors, up 116% to $2.25. Last 
week, however, Milan’s bull, like Wall 
Street’s (Time, Jan. 17) stumbled and 
stopped to catch its breath; the price 
index dropped 2%. 

Japan. Around Tokyo's cluttered 
“Street of the Helmet” near the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange, hundreds of little stores 
last week teemed with brokers and small 
investors ranging from kimono-clad wom- 
en to weatherbeaten farmers, all hopeful 
of making a few quick yen. After a year 
of falling prices. the Tokyo stock market 
suddenly turned around, gained 10% last 
week alone. Reasons: there were prospects 
of trade with Red China, and the new 
Hatoyama caretaker government promised 
a less stringent austerity program, an- 
nounced plans to reduce taxes on corpo- 
rate dividends. 


MODERN LIVING 
Sailor's Delight 


The pleasure-boat industry climbed 
over the $r billion mark for the first time 
in 1954. Last week, as boatbuilders opened 
the biggest national Motor Boat Show in 
history, the outlook for 1955 was even 
better. On opening night alone, some 25,- 
ooo fans jammed into New York City’s 
Kingsbridge Armory to see 380 boats and 
thousands of gadgets from 233 exhibitors. 

The biggest boat in the show was a 
s1-ft. Wheeler cruiser with twin 200-h.p. 
diesels, a complete electric galley, two 
showers, and staterooms for eight. It was 
sold for $88,000 to John Sparler of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., a paper executive. The 
flashiest boat was Century Boat Co.’s 
chrome-trimmed, 55-m.p.h. Coronado 
speedboat, with wrap-around windshield 
and a 285-h.p. Cadillac V-8 engine. Ten 
minutes after the doors opened, Radu 
Irimescu, onetime Rumanian Minister to 
the U.S.. who now works for Floyd Od- 
lum’s Atlas Corp., snapped it up for about 
$5,500. 

Outboard & Inboard. But the heaviest 
buying was in the vast array of smaller 
inboard cruisers, outboards and_ utility 
runabouts. Despite increasing costs, boat- 
makers have held prices to last year’s 
level, and the show had something for 
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every bankroll. Besides the inboard cruis- 
ers, twelve boatyards showed off new, inex- 
pensive, outboard cabin cruisers at prices 
between $1,300 and $2,500. The cruisers, 
up to 23 ft. long, can sleep two, do 20 
m.p.h. with two motors on the stern. 
For penny-pinching do-it-yourselfers, who 
knocked together 30% of the 300,000 
pleasure boats built in the U.S. last year, 
there are 4oo complete boat kits to make 
everything from 8-ft. prams to 23-ft. 
cruisers at about 50% less than the same 
boat would cost ready-made. 

Many of the new outboards had electric 
starters and mufflers and vibration-free 
mountings that sharply cut their noise. 
Evinrude has a new tilt-compensator that 
keeps the engine from bouncing against 
the back of the boat when the power is 
cut suddenly. Scott-Atwater has equipped 
all its engines, from 5 h.p. to 30 h.p., with 
its Bail-a-matic device, which bails the 
boat automatically as long as the engine is 
running. 


Beeps for the Deeps. For sailboat skip- 
pers, the biggest eye-catcher was Luders 
Marine Construction Co.’s racy 40-ft. 
sloop, made from molded mahogany ply- 
wood, the biggest molded plywood hull 
yet made. Price: $38,500. For cruising 
yachtsmen, both power and sail, the elec- 
tronics industry had some new gadgets. 
Both RCA and Raytheon displayed new 
lightweight radar and sonar sets that could 
search out schools of fish as well as tell 
the precise depth of the water. Bendix 
even has a radar set for close-in navigat- 
ing that shows objects as near as 25 ft. 

Prices on the new radar sets were as 
low as $3.200 (sonar: $475), still too 
steep for the average yachtsman. But with 
4,500,000 U.S. boatowners on the water- 
ways in 1954, there was hope that mass 
production for the mass market would 
eventually permit boatowners to navigate 
anywhere in any weather, with almost as 
many beeping, pinging gadgets on their 
craft as on the Queen Mary. 





MILESTONES 





Born. To Dawn Addams. 24, undulous 
British-born cinemactress (The Moon Is 
Blue), and Prince Vittorio Emanuele Mas- 
simo of Roccasecca de’ Volsci, 43, Italian 
gentleman-farmer: their first child, a son. 
Weight: 8 lbs. to oz. 


Married. Jack Webb, 34, deadpan star 
(Sergeant Joe Friday) and director of 
TV’s Dragnet; and Dorothy Towne, 25, 
Hollywood starlet; both for the second 
time (his first: Cinemactress Julie Lon- 
don); in Chicago. 


Died. James B. Verdin, 36, Douglas 
Aircraft Corp. test pilot, World War IT 
winner of the Navy Cross and the D.F.C., 
holder of the three-kilometer air speed 
record of 753-4 m.p.h. set in a Douglas 
Skyray at Salton Sea, Calif., on Oct. 3, 
1953; when he bailed out of his disabled 
Skyhawk jet bomber over California’s 
Mojave Desert. 


Died. Robert Hood Saunders, 51, law- 
yer, onetime (1945-48) mayor of Toron- 
to, chairman of the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario; of injuries suf- 
fered in a private-plane crash near Lon- 
don, Ont. 


Died. Yves Tanguy, 55, French-born 
pioneer surrealist painter of impeccably 
drawn dream landscapes (Mama, Papa Is 
Wounded!; Slowly Toward the North; 
Indefinite Divisibility); of a cerebral 
hemorrhage; in Waterbury, Conn. One of 
the group of young painters who formed 
the original surrealist school in Paris in the 
1920s, Tanguy came to the U.S. in 1939, 
became renowned for his stark pictures of 
rubble-strewn deserts and towering geo- 
metrical forms. 


Died. General John Kenneth (“Uncle 
Joe”) Cannon, 62, board chairman of 
Fletcher Aviation Corp., retired veteran 


of 32 years’ service with the Air Force, 
postwar commanding general of U.S. Air 
Forces in Europe; of a heart attack; in 
Arcadia, Calif. Trainer of hundreds of 
military pilots (among his pupils: Gener- 
als Nathan F. Twining, Hoyt Vandenberg, 
Curtis E. LeMay), four-star Uncle Joe 
won renown as one of World War II’s 
great tactical airmen; devised “Operation 
Strangle,” which severed Nazi rail trans- 
port to central Italy in preparation for the 
push on Rome. 


Died. Mario Avelino Perén, 64, only 
brother of Argentina’s President Juan Do- 
mingo Perén; of peritonitis; in Buenos 
Aires. Appointed director of the Buenos 
Aires Zoo by brother Juan in 1946, Mario 
Perén avoided the spotlight and politics, 
once said: “I prefer my zoo, where I have 
all my animals labeled.” 


Died. The Rev. Daniel Aloysius Lord, 
S.J., 66, nationally known Roman Catho- 
lic pamphleteer, writer of religious songs 
(Mother Beloved, For Christ the King), 
national organizer (in 1925) and director 
of the Sodality of Our Lady (member- 
ship: 2,000,000 plus), producer (in 1929) 
of the strict movie production code for 
Hollywood’s Hays Office; of cancer; in 
St. Louis. 


Died. Baron Louis de Rothschild, 72, 
sportsman, patron of art and science, for- 
mer head of the Austrian branch of the 
international banking family; of a heart 
attack; in Montego Bay, Jamaica. When 
the Credit Anstalt, the family’s Vienna 
bank and Central Europe’s biggest finan- 
cial house, failed in 1931, Rothschild 
handed over $10 million of his private 
fortune to the Austrian government to 
help cover losses. Held for a year by the 
Gestapo after Hitler’s Anschluss, he was 
released after payment of a $21 million 
“ransom.” 
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Source: Engineering News Record (McGraw-Hill) computed by United Gos 
Industrial Development Director, P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, Lovisiang. 
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OGRAPHY AT WORK—No. I3 in a Kodak series 
A 


The Denver and Rio Grande Western 
Railroad microfilms its waybills in 
minutes, cuts running schedules, saves 
costs in train idling time. 


You don’t find a Rio Grande freight idling at the 
terminal while waybills are copied by hand. In- 
stead, Recordak Microfilming copies them, Then 
they're put aboard and the train is off in just 
about one-fifth the time it used to take, thus sav- 
ing hours of valuable crew and train time. Then 
the wheel reports are made up from the films and 
teletyped ahead. 


The freight rolls away 


an hour sooner 
because photography cuts yard bookkeeping 
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Railroading is but one of over a hundred types 
of businésses now saving money, time and space 
with microfilming. It is one of the fast growing 
and widely used ways photography works for 
industry. 


Small businesses and large are finding that 
photography helps in simplifying routine proce- 
dures, in product design, in personnel relations. 
It improves production, saves time and cuts costs. 
It can work for you too. How? Some hints appear 
in the panel shown here. It gives just some of 
the ways photography can prove a profitable 
partner in your business. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





These books show how photog- 

raphy is being used today. 
Photography in Marketing 
Photography in Administration 
Photography in Engineering 
Photography in Plant Operation 

They are free. Write for the ones you want. 





...and here are 16 basic 
places where Photography 
can work for you 


—5 minutes with this check list can be the 
soundest business move you've made this year 


(0 Management—Progress Photos, Stockholder reports, 
Record preservation, Information distribution, Con- 
trol and Organization charts 

(0 Administration—File debulking, Purchase schedule, 
Office layout, Interior decoration, Form printing 

0 Public Relations—News release, Institutional, Com- 
munity relations, Public service 

0 Personnel — Identification photos, Job description, 
Orientation, Payroll records, Employee personal rec- 
ords, House organs, Health records, Bulletins 

0 Training and Safety—Safety campaigns, Teaching, 
Reports, Fire prevention 

0 Engineering—Drawings, Specification sheets, Draw- 
ing protection, Pilot radiography 

(C0 Research — Reports, Flow studies, Process charts, 
Library, Photomicrography, electron-micrography, 
x-ray diffraction, ete. 

(C0 Product Design & Development—Styling, Consumer 
testing, Motion studies, Stress analysis, Performance 
studies 

© Advertising — Advertisements, Booklets, Displays, 
Dealer promotion, Television 

C Plant Engineering & Maintenance — Plant layout, 
Repair proposals, Piping & Wiring installations, 
Progressive maintenance, Record debulking 

0 Production — Time study, Work methods, Legible 
drawings, Schedules, Process records 

0 Testing & Quality Control—Test set-ups, Reports, 
Standards library, Radiography, Instrument record- 
ing ; 

0 Warehousing & Distribution — Inventory control, 
Damage records, Waybill duplicates, Flow layouts, 
Packing & loading records 

0 Purchasing—Schedules, Duplicate engineering prints, 
Specifications, Component selection, Source infor- 
mation 


0 Sales—Portfolios, Dealer helps, Sales talks, Price & 
delivery information 

0 Service — Manuals, Parts lists, Installation photos, 
Training helps, Records 
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The First Bestsellers 


Sir Watter Scott, His Lire & Per- 
SONALITY (295 pp.|—Hesketh Pearson— 
Harper ($4). 

Avexanore Dumas, A Great Lire IN 
Brief (198 pp.)—André Maurois— 
Knopf ($2.50). 


The two writers were as different as 
Scotch and Burgundy. Sir Walter Scott 
(1771-1832) was a gentleman genius who 
practically invented the historical novel, 
and wrote out of rich learning in Scot- 
land’s romantic past; Alexandre Dumas 
(1802-1870) was a brilliant upstart who 
wrote with “the overflow of a gush of per- 
sonality,” and used the help of educated 
men to do the research for many of his 





Str WALTER Scott 
His hut was his castle. 


best stories. Scott was lamed by a child- 
hood attack of polio and was ill for much 
of his life; Dumas was in overpowering 
good health and spirits all his days. But 
both men were master storytellers, both 
made—and lost—fortunes at their trade, 
both turned out such mountains of work 
as to make the most diligent modern writ- 
ers seem sluggards by comparison. 

Scott and Dumas were the first great 
heroes of history's first mass reading pub- 
lic—a public that was created with the 
rise of the middle class, when literature 
ceased being mostly a fixture of the 
countryhouse and the coffeehouse, and 
was taken up by the new masters of the 
countinghouse. In his excellent new study, 


Biographer Hesketh Pearson (G.B.S., 
Dickens, Oscar Wilde) calls Scott “the 
first of the best-selling novelists.” In his 


artful little life of the elder Dumas, Biog- 
rapher André Maurois (Proust, Disraeli. 
Voltaire) says: “Better than any other 
novelist. Dumas knew how to share and 
satisfy the passions of the masses.” 
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The Clansman. Trained in the law but 
bored by it, Scott led a bluff and loyal 
clansman’s life in George III’s Scotland 
and collected the Border ballads he loved. 
At 33 he published his own ballad. The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, and it sold an 
unheard-of 40,000 copies. After such nar- 
rative poems as Marmion and The Lady 
of the Lake (which started a great tourist 
rush for the Scottish moors and high- 
lands), Scott started turning out his me- 
dieval romances and his beloved tales of 
bygone borderers and buccaneers. 

Benevolent and good-humored, Scott 
was a tradition-loving Tory who, says 
Biographer Pearson, “thought nothing of 
his fame as a writer compared with his 
place as . . . clansman of Buccleuch.” He 
tossed off such novels as /vanhoe and Rob 
Roy without revising or even rereading, 
dictating at times while racked by pain 
from gallstones and stomach cramps. He 
was extravagant: his “hut” at Abbotsford 
became a castle, where he spent immense 
sums buying up land, planting trees (3,- 
cco laburnums, 3.000 Scotch elms, 100,- 
ooo birches) and entertaining noblemen, 
statesmen, lairds and literary lights. 

At the high noon of his fame, Scott’s 
badly managed ventures in printing and 
publishing failed. Debts of £130,000 were 
charged against him. Refusing bankrupt- 
cy, Scott said: “I will not yield without a 
fight for it.’ Through the last six years of 
his life, he fought by writing. He produced 
a nine-volume life of Napoleon and in two 
years turned over £40,000 to his credi- 
tors. He kept on writing bestsellers until 
his frail health finally cracked and he died 
at 61; later the sale of his works settled 
the last of the debts that helped kill him. 

The Lion. If Scott drew on his tradi- 
tion, his greatest disciple created the most 
popular works in roth Century French 
literature by sheer personal exuberance. 
The son of an illegitimate mulatto general 
from Santo Domingo, Dumas crashed the 
august Comédie Francaise with a rip- 
roaring historical drama, Henri //I and 
His Court, and became the kinky-maned 
lion of Paris. 

Dumas wrote day and night, working 
with and without collaborators, laughing 
as the wonderful pages of The Three Mus- 
keteers and The Count of Monte-Cristo 
rolled off. In a suburban castle even bigger 
and uglier than Scott's Abbotsford, sur- 
rounded by his menagerie and mistresses. 
he gave ducal parties (he often did the 
cooking) and spent money as fast as he 
made it. When Napoleon III pulled his 
1851 coup and restored the Empire, Du- 
mas fled to Belgium with Victor Hugo and 
other republicans. “The difference,” says 
Maurois, “was that Hugo was fleeing be- 
fore a tyrant, Dumas before the bailiffs.” 

Back in Paris within two years, Dumas 
founded a newspaper called the Musket- 
the first issue announced so forth- 
coming volumes of his memoirs. He 
toured Russia (seven volumes), bought a 
little schooner, scooped up a charmer 
from a Paris theater and sailed for the 
Levant. But in Genoa he joined Garibaldi, 
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took some of the Thousand aboard, and 
landed with the liberators in Sicily. 

The Hero. When the old lion arrived 
back in Paris by night train several years 
later, his illegitimate son Alexandre III, 
already a famous dramatist in his own 
right (Camille), waited to take him to his 
home. Instead, Dumas pére demanded to 
be taken at once to the home of his friend 
Author-Critic Théophile Gautier. “But, 
Papa, it’s so late,” said Dumas fils. “And 
you've been traveling eight days.” But 
they went, roused Gautier and gossiped 
till 4. Finally they headed for home on 
foot, and Dumas pére never stopped talk- 
ing. When they arrived at 6, Dumas pére 
immediately demanded a lamp. “A lamp? 
But why?” asked his son. “To see by, of 
course. I am going to get to work.” Forth- 
with he started on The Garibaldians and 
another novel. 

Before he died at 68, Alexandre the 





Culver 


ALEXANDRE DuMAsS 
His castle was his menagerie. 


Great wrote between 500 and 600 books 
and plays—an exact account is impossible. 
Says Biographer Maurois: “Dumas was a 
hero out of Dumas. As strong as Porthos, 
as adroit as d’Artagnan, as generous as 
Edmond Dantés, this superb giant strode 
across the roth century breaking down 
doors with his shoulder . . . It is as im- 
possible not to like him as it is not to read 
him. . . No one has read all of Dumas— 
this would be as implausible as writing it 
was. But most of mankind has read part.” 


Bedroom Odyssey 
A Gxost at Noon (247 pp.)—AI- 
berto Moravia—Farrar, Straus (3.50). 


When a man who is desperately in love 
with his wife discovers that she despises 
him, he naturally tries to do something 
about it. Riccardo did something about 
it: he talked and talked. Why. he asked 
Emilia, do you despise me? What have I 
done? Can't we talk it over? Riccardo also 
thought and thought. Is it my character 
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Look closely -it’s YOU! 


Most of the things you enjoy in your daily life — your home, your car, 
your clothes, the food you eat — are available to you in such quantity 
because America enjoys the world’s greatest system of mass transporta- 
tion. And the better that system works, the better for you. 


But when that system is not permitted to work at its best, it is your loss. 


As you can see from this scorecard, only the railroads among these trans- 
portation agencies are meeting all their true costs without help trom tax 
money. 

And yet, railroads are subject to such laws and regulations, both in their 
rates and in their services, that they are not allowed to compete with other 
forms of transportation on an equal basis. 

This costs you money in two ways — in higher taxes and in higher real 
costs of transportation. 

You can help get lower real costs — and lower taxes, too — by supporting 
measures, state and national, which will put all forms of transportation 
on an equal basis — and which will give America’s railroads freedom 
to compete. 
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SAYS DR. BRUNO WALTER World Fomous Conductor 
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THE CHOICE OF ARTISTS, 


CRITICS AND MUSIC LOVERS EVERYWHERE; 


THE LIVING, BREATHING 2000-SPEAKER COLUMBIA “360K" PHONOGRAPH, 
SPECIAL OFFER! FOR A LIMITED TIME YOUR PURCHASE OF A TABLE MODEL OR 





PORTABLE “360K” WILL INCLUDE A $31 DIAMOND NEEDLE AT NO EXTRA COST! 


DESIGNED AND suiLt BY COLUMBIA RECORDS 


**Columbia,’* 360° Trade-marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, Marcas Rewistradas, 
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MULTIPLE ARRANGEMENTS 


ELIGIBLE UNDER F.H.A. AND V.A. 
A Revco tirst—an idea 
the industry will imitate 
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BILT-IN 


(1S WEW! REVOLUTIONARY! 


Adds charm and convenience to your kitchen 
Now, for the first time you can have built-in 
charm and utility in your kitchen. Save space, 
increase convenience and efficiency. Total capac- 
ity 14.7 cu. ft. Big 8.4 cu. ft. Refrigerator with 
automatic defrost. 6.3 cu. ft. Freezer with life- 
time aluminum liner, and famous Revcold faster 
freezing action. Four attractive colors: white, 
buttercup yellow—in stainless steel, or antique 
copper. Send today for complete information. 
Revco, Inc., Dept. T-15, Deerfield, Michigan 
Please send me: 

“Contemporary Kitchens in Charming Homes” color 
booklet (enclose 25c¢ for mailing, handling). 


Name. 





a _ 
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she hates? Does she think I’m using her 
to get on in my work? Have I fallen from 
grace because I go on being a scriptwriter 
when I really want to be a playwright? 
Shall I give up my job? Riccardo thought 
and then talked some more. 

Poor, tortured Riccardo is the Hamlet- 
like hero-victim of Italian Novelist Al- 
berto (Conjugal Love) Moravia’s latest 
novel, A Ghost at Noon. To give his love- 
ly but simple wife the comfortable life 
she wants, Riccardo has put aside his am- 
bition to become a dramatist and taken on 
a movie job. He has even bought a car 
and is in debt. But his first script is a suc- 
cess. Producer Battista has given him a 
new and more important one to do, and 
the drab days in a furnished room in Rome 
seem well behind. It is typical of Author 
Moravia that conjugal hell lies just a step 
away from marital contentment. For at 
about this point Emilia takes to sleeping 
alone, begins to be less indifferent to the 
vulgar producer, and makes it plain that 
Riccardo bores her. The rest of A Ghost 
is a battle between the sexes fought out 
on the battlegrounds of character and per- 
sonality, areas in which Moravia is one of 
the world’s living masters. 

Working on the script of a supercolossal 
production of Homer's Odyssey. Riccardo 
compares Emilia with Penelope, himself 


| with Ulysses, resorts to nagging his wife 
| and to endless intellectual soliloquies in- 


stead of being the forceful man Emilia 
wants him to be. In the end he takes to 
daydreaming that Emilia has come back 
to him, loses her in a concluding scene 
that is almost as agonizing for the reader 
as for Riccardo. 

A Ghost at Noon is far from being 
Moravia’s best book. It is all too spelled- 
out, and Riccardo is so uninteresting that 
Emilia’s contempt is inevitable. A fine 
short-story writer, Moravia could have im- 
proved A Ghost vastly by scrapping half 
of it. But even as it stands, this is a pene- 
trating look at embattled personalities, a 
marital case history that the great Sten- 
dhal would have savored with pleasure. 


Mixed Fiction 

THe Go tpven Princess, by Alexander 
Baron (378 pp.; Ives Washburn; $3.95), 
is a novel of high adventure telling how 
Hernando Cortés conquered Mexico with 
the aid of his Indian mistress. Skeptics to 
the contrary, English Author Baron is 
dealing no joker from the historical deck; 
it really happened that way. Malinali, or 
Marina, as the Spaniards christened her, 
emerges as a tawny tidbit just turned 18 
and just about Cortés’ first Mexican con- 
quest. Intelligent and fearless, she soon 
comes to share his council as well as his 
bed. On the long, fierce road to the golden 
halls of Montezuma, Cortés relies on her 
as his eyes, ears and translating tongue. 
Faithful Marina also bears Cortés a son. 
Yet Novelist Baron never allows her to 
blot out the challenging figure of the great 
conquistador. His Cortés is a hypnotic 
leader who can inspire lukewarm, greedy 
fighters to swashbuckle down to their job. 
Exploring the inner man as well, Author 
Baron describes Cortés as a Byron turning 
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COLLINS APPROACH HORIZON 


CAPITAL CHOOSES COLLINS TO GUIDE ITS NEW VISCOUNTS 
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COLLINS RADIO COMPANY 


COLLINS COURSE INDICATOR 





A remarkable flying experience is in store for you next spring 
when Capital Airlines puts into service the first of its new fleet 

of Vickers turboprop Viscounts. Quiet, and almost vibrationless, 
this swift, high-flying aircraft will cut flying time on the 

Capital routes. Helping to maintain these faster schedules will 

be the Collins Integrated Flight System and Navigation equipment 
to provide the pilot the most advanced of all-weather flying 

aids. For flight instrumentation, navigation and instrument 
landing equipment in the aircraft, and for reasons of reliability, 
economy and ease of maintenance, Capital has chosen Collins — 


leader in the field of aviation electronic equipment. 










CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


261 Medison Avenue, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
1200 18th Street N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C, 
1930 Hi-Line Drive, DALLAS 2, TEXAS 

2700 W. Olive Ave BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 









COLLINS RADIO COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
74 Sporks Street, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
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Y Available at all 
4 leading grocers 


they come to the 


ST. MORITZ \ 


ON-THE- PARK 
from the \ 4 corners 


of the 
earth- 


from 
$7 single, 
from 
$10.50 double 


50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


How Yori. onby Tesly 
colinetal tote 








Sy er 


SUPER-SOUPS 


Soups of 

canned origin 
become culinary 
masterpieces with 
1 tsp. of Angostura 
the famous 
cocktail accessory! 


AybOTU pA 


AROMATIC GITTERS 


Works Wonders with Foods 





THERE'S. NO 
PRESENT 


TIME LIKE THE 
TO BE READING | 





Napoleonic, as a would-be servant of God 
becoming the Devil's disciple, slaughter- 
ing 0,000 Aztecs in the famed 
siege of Tene htitlan. Remembered for a 
superior World War II novel (From the 
City, from the Plough), Novelist Baron 
has switched easily from Sten guns to 
harquebuses, splashes his pages with just 
the right mixture of bravery and bravura. 
But beyond that, he captures what few 
historical novelists even pursue—the mo- 
ment of impact between two cultures, 
Western man of the high Renaissance 
forcing his Faustian will on the passive, 
hieratic Aztec civilization as it muses in 
“a trance of centuries.” 


some 25 


HomecominG, by Jiro Osaragi (303 
pp.; Knopf; $3.75). Billed as a major 
achievement of Japan's postwar literature 
the novel at its best is an unblinking ac- 
count of the high cost of survival in a de- 
feated country. At its worst. Homecoming 
plays the old tearjerking Enoch Arden plot 
to the accompaniment of samisens instead 
of violins. Kyogo Moriya is a fiftyish Japa- 
nese ex-naval officer who sits out the first 
part of World War II in self-exile in Sing- 


apore because of a youthful gambling 
scandal. There a svelte adventuress two- 
times him into jail. Back in Japan after 


war's end, he sedulously avoids his wife 
who has remarried in the meantime, and 
his grown-up daughter. He gets caught up 
with a whole series of characters who are 
more representative than real: a 
painter who stays alive by strumming a 
guitar in a sleazy cabaret, an ex-admiral 
who checks shipments at a soap factory, a 
black-marketeering student with a 


serious 


nose 


for yen and a yen for such un-Japanese 
customs as holding hands and kissing. 
Like identical beads, these characters are 


threaded on the same theme another Japa- 
novelist, Kikou Yamata, recently 
pg in her spare and superior novel, Lady 
Beauty (Time, Aug. 30). The theme 
; ee isn’t what it used to be. In tradi- 
tional Japanese style. Author Osaragi fre- 
quently confuses his writing hand with the 
long arm of coincidence. He arranges no 
happy ending, but he does fashion a mov- 
ing confrontation between Kyogo and his 
daughter and a sex-sizzling finale with the 
double-crossing adventuress. 


nese 





He BLack Prince, by Shirley Ann Grau 
(294 pp.; Knopf; $3. 50}, is the most im- 
pressive U.S. short story debut between 


hard covers since J. D. Salinger’s Nine 
Stories (1953). Only 25, daughter of an 
old New Orleans family, Author Grau de 


scribes herself as “a thoroughly ordinary 


sort of person.” Her book proves she is 
not, at least not when she settles down 
before her typewriter. Sticking to what 


sshe knows, she tells of Southerners, black 
and white, of their problems and of the 
ordinary pressures of common experience. 
But Author Grau makes ordinariness seem 
pressing. At least three of nine 
stories are unsuccessful, but the remaining 
ones cover a variety of emotion and back- 
ground that are remarkable in the work of 
a young author. The title story tells of a 
love affair between young Negroes in the 


these 





Elliott Erwitt—Magnum 
AUTHOR GRAL 
ordinary. 


rdinarily 


Extra 


and poorest part of a southern 
state, where the main recreations are booz- 
and fighting. Against this squalid back- 
ground the affair has first the quality of a 
simple idyl, but after its bloody, tragic 
ending it takes on the shape of legend. In 
Joshua, which takes place during World 
War II, an imaginative Negro youngster 


dreariest 





ing 


proves his courage by doing what the 
Bayou fishermen, including his father, do 
not dare do: he paddles down to the Gulf 


where surfaced German subs have fired at 
the fishing boats. One Summer is a beauti- 
fully effective story about a young white 
boy’s first experience with death. Author 
Grau is short on plot, long on intuition, 
and lyrical without stumbling into senti- 
mentality. Her ambition is “to write an 
even dozen novels.”’ These stories suggest 
that it would be a fine thing for U.S. read- 
ers if she did. 


Billiards on the High Seas 


THe Captain Leaves His Snip (313 pp.) 
—Jan Cwiklinski, as told to Hawthorne 
Daniel—Doubleday ($4). 





History can sneak up on a man when 
his back is turned. Captain Cwiklinski, 
master of the Polish liner 
Batory, was not looking one May day in 
Manhattan six years when a baldish 
little with glasses came aboard on a 
25¢ visitor's ticket and sailed as a 
away. Unlike stowaways, he soon 
first-class passage his 
He also owned up to the name of 


passenger 


ago 
man 
stow- 
most 
trom 


dug money 


por ket 


Gerhart Eisler. For unwittingly aiding in 
the escape of a key Communist agent, 
badly wanted in the U.S., Captain Cwi- 
klinski got involved in a nasty, three- 
cushion carom on the international bil- 


liard table. 

The captain neither 
when Scotland Yard men took Eisler off 
the Batory at Southampton. For this, 
when he docked at Gdynia, Cwiklinski 


agreed nor resisted 
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sat through a palm-sweating grilling with 
his bosses and the dreaded U.B. (for 
Urzad Bezpiecsenstwa), Poland's secret 
police.* On the return trip to New York, 
the Batory’s crew and passengers were in 
turn grilled by U.S. Government agents, 
and the eventual loss of pier privileges 
forced the Poles to give up the trans- 
atlantic run. No Communist or pro- 
Communist, Cwiklinski tried to coexist 
with the Polish satellite regime for the 
sake of his wife and two children. He 
gradually became a figurehead on_ his 
own ship, with all disciplinary matters 
handled by secret-police men. In 1953, 
tipped off by a friend that he was slated 
for a phony spy trial, the captain jumped 
ship in England and began writing his 
experiences. 

His autobiography is a story without 
surprises, but still a sobering account of 
the Communist tyranny as only those who 
have lived under it can know it. 


Recent & READABLE 


The Cornerstone, by Zoé Oldenbourg. 
A superior historical novel. told with mas- 
sive detail, about medieval knighthood 
and knavery (Time, Jan. 10). 

Oblomov, by Ivan Goncharov. New 
translation of a little-known but brilliant 
1gth century Russian portrait of a young 
nobleman who is too weary to live, love, 
or even get out of bed (Time, Jan. 3). 

His Very Self and Voice, edited by 
Ernest J. Lovell Jr. Carefully culled re- 
ports and comments by contemporaries 
add up to a fascinating picture of Poet 
Lord Byron. professional romantic and 
“most amiable monster” (in Stendhal's 
phrase) and his loves, feuds, scrapes and 
enthusiasms (Time. Jan. 3) 

Quite Early One Morning, by Dylan 
Thomas. The late, brilliant Welsh poet 
has a lark with some uneven but delight- 
ful prose pieces (Time, Dec. 27). 

Gladstone, by Philip Magnus. Proba- 
bly the best biography ever written of the 
eminent British statesman who thought 
that God was a Liberal (Time, Dec. 27) 


Hadrian's Memoirs, by Marguerite 
Yourcenar, A first-rate novel about the 
great soldier-emperor who first called 


Rome eternal (Time, Noy. 29). 

The Private Diaries of Stendhal, ed- 
ited by Robert Sage. An extraordinary 
diary covering the youthful years of the 
brilliant French novelist who dashed off 
his shrewd or naive, witty or amorous 
comments on how to get on in the world 
while he was getting on (Time, Nov. 22). 

The Fellowship of the Ring, by J. R.R. 
Tolkien. A fantasy about a hobbit who 
grows out of his tweens to fight Orcs, Bal- 
rogs and Barrow-wights before he takes 
on the Cracks of Doom (Time, Nov. 22). 

Great River, by Paul Horgan. A superb 

history of the Rio Grande country from 
Indian idylls through Mexican wars down 
to the present, with the immense land- 
scape as a backdrop (Time, Nov. 1). 
%* Two weeks later Eisler was released and 
made his way to East Germany, where’ he was 
propaganda boss until he lost favor in 1952. He 
now heads an East German version of ial | 
Gallup poll 
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Skippy proved 





how smart he was 


...and my Hartford insurance did the rest! 
(Based on Company File # H-52-10726) 


Nancy and I are both heavy sleepers. 
If it hadn't been for Skippy, chances 
are neither of us would have awak- 
ened until too late. 

As it was, our dog’s barking didn’t 
fully rouse me. But his frantic 
pawing finally made me realize some- 
thing was wrong. 

Then I got a whiff of choking 
smoke. That told the story! Quickly, 
| helped Naney from the house, and 
raced up the street to the alarm 
hox cee 

The firemen soon had the blaze 
under control. But a lot of damage 
had already been done. Now— 
after the fire—I couldn't help 
thinking how close | had come to 


making a mighty expensive mistake. 
Only a few months before, I had 
considered reducing my insurance! 
At the time, it seemed a way to 
save money. 

I'm thankful my Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company Agent steered 
me away from that idea which, he 
pointed out, results in seven out of 
ten people not having enough insur- 
ance. When fire strikes, they often 
lose thousands more than they could 
ever save by cutting down. 

Acting on my agent’s advice, I 
stayed fully insured. And I’m glad I 
did. | had Hartford’s check within 
days —for the full amount of my 
claim! 


Do you have enough insurance to really protect you? 


Here’s how to find out: 


Use the Hartford chart to help figure what your house is worth. 
And our handy inventory booklet to list and evaluate your 
furniture and personal belongings. 


Both chart and booklet are free. Write us for them. 


Better yet — see your Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Agent or your insurance broker now 


for the protection you need. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford : 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company = * 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 






Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


° Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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McGregor Smith, head of Florida Power & Light, 
says, “LIFE’s constructive stories about Florida 
deserve considerable credit for Miami's spectacular 
growth and development in the last few years.” 
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Li) bese brilliant skyline, together with LIFE’s Miami cover 
girl, Corine Gustafson, symbolize the city both as a fashion- 


able resort and as a serious-minded business community. 


If Miami’s gains in the vacation field are great, its progress in 
business and industry can only be termed phenomenal. A“billion- 
dollar real estate era,” and the tremendous expansion of power 
facilities are just two of the factors attracting new business and 
new people to Miami. 


Here you can learn what happens when LIFE hits Miami, It’s a 
new story, yet a familiar one. For LIFE has left a similar imprint in 
market after market—where 3 out of 5 households* respond to LIFE, 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


*Source: A Study of the Household Accumulative Audience of LIFE (1952), 
by Alfred Politz Research, Inc. (A LIFE-reading household is one in 
which any member aged 20 or over has read one or more of 18 issues.) 


A. V. Davis, Chairman of the Board of The Chamber of Commerce president Rober 
Aluminum Co. of America, says,In these busy Morgan says, “Over the years, LIFE has pre 
times, LIFE’s pictorial journalism solves the sented the Miami scene in pictures. It’s beet 
problem of keeping informed about the world.” a very important factor in our development. 





hits MIAMI ? 










Burdines, Miami's biggest department store, does an an- 





35,000,000 business. President George Whitten says, 
“We like LIFE’s quick and accurate reporting of top fashion 


news. We tie in regularly with LIFE-advertised products.” 


nual 


Dress Designer Margaret New- 
man plays a part in Miami's rapidly 
growing fashion industry. Mention 
in LIFE brought her recognition from 
Europe and as far away as Australia. 





A single sentence about this man in LIFE 
(1947) brought Truly (Nozzle) Nolen pres- 
tige and a deluge of business. Today he 
has whole crews of men at work opening 
and closing plush Miami homes and estates. 


LIFE coverage of Ed Fisher’s diving ex- 
ploits attracted so much interest he was able 
to open a diving school. He says, “LIFE did 
something for me that I couldn't have 
possibly accomplished in any other way.” 





Hotel owner J. Myer Schine operates three Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, Chairman of Food store managers A. Maloff and H. Fried- 
Miami hotels including the Roney Plaza. He the Board of Eastern Air Lines, says, “LIFE’s land of Food Fair Inc. agree, “LIFE advertising 
says, “There's a marked increase in patronage faithful presentation of the facts has helped certainly pre-sells national brands for us. A good 


at the Roney every time it appears in LIFE.” to attract new people and business to Miami.” many people ask for LIFE-advertised products.” 








is the Airline 
advertised on page 


Fleet Serves 


the Golden 


...and the Caribbean 


A-C&S AIR LINES, ATLANTA 


a fn 
convenient reserves of frozen foods, Wa ty / 
\ Wi 
Wy, 
ice cream, concentrates...in easily-added-to N uy 
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Tyler Sectional Storage Freezers 











up-to-date restaurants, hotels, 
drug stores, food stores 
avoid shortages 


with these modern freezers. 
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LEADER IN COMMERCIAL FOOD REFRIGERATION 


|MISCELLANY 


From San Juan Hill. In Atlanta, Har- 
ry L. Olive, 82, and Mrs. Jennie Goodby, 
82, divorced during the Spanish-American 
War, remarried. 





As Ye Sew. In East Providence, R.I., 
District Judge Eugene J. Sullivan listened 
patiently while James S. Gomes. 73, ar- 
gued that his eyesight without glasses was 
normal for driving. Gomes 
deftiy threaded a needle three times in a 
row without the aid of glasses, tried and 
failed to do the same thing himself, dis- 
missed the case. 


watched as 


Rude Awakening. In Mobile, Ala., La- 
borer Alexander Robinson, opening his 
eyes in the hospital after surgery for res- 
toration of sight, spotted his wife, re- 
marked amiably: “You sure have got fat 
in the last four years.” 
Pitcher. In Boston, finally arrested 
after his third robbery of Macy’s liquor 
store in less than 24 hours, Gunman Ed- 
ward M. Diamont, 29, observed amiably 
to irate police: “I guess I to the 
well too often.” 


went 


Myopic Triumph. In Miami, arrested 
for firing a shotgun at six rowdy teen- 
who were throwing rocks at his 
house and slightly wounding two of them, 
William Winslow Gordon, 79, explained 
with satisfaction: “I’ve shot at them lots 
of times before. but I’m nearsighted, and 
this is the first time I ever was lucky 
enough to hit one.” 


agers 


Social Awareness. In Kansas City, Mo., 
after being slugged on the street by two 
pipe-swinging strangers. having the fuel 
tank of his car filled with sugar and the 
car's tires punctured with an ice pick, 
Grocery Clerk Homer P. Hatfield solemn- 
ly told police he thought that someone 
must have it in for him. 


Peaceful Coexistence. In Point Lons- 
dale, Victoria, addressing the third annual 
convention of the Skin Divers’ and Spear- 
fishermen’s Association of Australia, Dele- 
gate Dick Charles happily reported that 
“bad blood between spearfishermen and 
anglers in New South Wales is dying out; 
no longer do they brawl and flatten each 
other with oars.” 


Satisfaction. In Greenville, Miss., a 
jury impressed by the merits 1) of the 
damage suit brought by Mrs. W. C. Hud- 
son against Vance Lipe after an auto col- 
lision, and 2) by Lipe’s countersuit, found 
after brief deliberation “for the plaintiff 
in the sum of $1,000 and also for the de- 
fendant in the sum of $1,000, both parties 
| being equally negligent.” 





Winter's Tale. In Ockley, England, 
Miss Fanny Ennis, 69, suing John Purser, 
73, for breach of promise, charged that he 
had promised to marry her when she was 

| an innocent 22. 
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DEWAR'S 
“White Label” 


and Victoria Vat 
SCOTCH WHISKIES 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 
..their colorful tartans worn in glory 
through the centuries. Famous, too, 
is Dewar’s White Label and 

Victoria Vat, forever and always a 


wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 





Piper at parade rest 
Clan Wallace Tartan 


WAR 
i victoria at 


Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © Schenley Import Corp., N. 
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ACTION! In the heart of the Motor City reigns the Sheraton- 


Cadillac Hotel. Lively. Luxurious. As modern and exciting as next 
y g 


year’s car. An escalator glides you into the bustling lobby. You 


Teletype reservations. Call your nearest Sheraton, N 


m charge for children under 14 in any Sheraton except New York 


free 


is Detroit's largest, Detroit's finest hotel 


Fast 
t 


have a cocktail in the fabulous Motor Bar, catch your breath at 
the beauty of your suite. Superb banquet facilities. The Sheraton- 


Cadillac 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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IN THE U.S.A 











Oo 


IN CANADA 


the proudest 
Lane one 


